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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 1. 1858. 


Actes. 
ON THE EARLIEST MENTION OF IRELAND. 


It has been shown in previous numbers (2™ S. | 
vy. 101. 218.) that tin was brought from Cornwall | 
to the eastern end of the Mediterganean by the | 
Carthaginian, and perhaps by the Pheenician na- | 
vigators, at a comparatively early period ; but it 
was not till after the age of Alexander that the 
Greeks and Romans heard of the existence of 
Britain, and it was through the expedition of 
Cesar that they first obtained a detailed know- 
ledge of its inhabitants and physical character- 
istics. 

It was stated by Polybius, in a lost portion of 
his history, that the inhabitants of Massilia, Narbo, 
and Corbilo on the Loire, being interrogated by 
Scipio Africanus (who died in 129 B.c.), were un- 
able to give him any information respecting Bri- 
tain (ap. Strab., iv. 2. § 1.). With respect to | 
Massilia and Narbo, towns on the Mediterranean, 
this ignorance is intelligible; though the Britan- 
nic tin trade is said to have been carried on 
through Massilia; but Corbilo, being situated | 
close to the mouth of the Loire, would seem to | 
have lain within the sphere to which a knowledge | 
of Britain would have penetrated, if the ordinary 
intercourse between that island and Gaul had ex- | 
tended beyond the Channel. Consistently with 
this statement, Cesar informs us that the Gauls 
in his time knew scarcely anything in detail of 
Britain. It was only, he says, visited by traders, | 
who did not go beyond the coast, which lay oppo- | 
site to their own country. (B. G., iv. 20.) It may 
be inferred from this passage that the Gauls, who | 
earried on the cross-channel trade between Gaul 
and Britain, were the inhabitants of the northern 
coast. 

It is remarked by Dio Cassius that the very 
existence of Britain was unknown to the Greeks | 
and Romans in early times*, and that afterwards 
they were ignorant whether it was an island or | 
not: various opinions on this point, founded on 
mere probability, and not on actual examination 
of the locality, had been promulgated (xxxix. 50.). 
The insular character of Britain was first demon- 
stratively established by the fleet of Agricola | 
(Tae., Agric. 10.). Livy (as we learn from Jor- 
nandes, de Reb. Get., c. 2.) declared, that in his 
time Britain had never been circumnavigated. 

Again, Dio speaks of the pride felt by Cesar 
himself, and by his countrymen, at his having 


* There is an absurd passage in the work of Georgius 
Cedrenus, a Greek monk of the eleventh century, which 
represents Alexander as having visited the Phasis, Ga- 
deira, and the Britannic islands, after having invaded 
India, and as then sailing along the Indus (vol. i. p. 267., 
ed. Bonn.). Britain is here supposed to be situated to 
the east of India. 


| nexion with the tin trade. 


| before him read Bperridyns. 


actually landed in a country previously unknown, 


even by report (ib. 53.). 

Plutarch describes Cesar’s audacity in ven- 
turing to cross the Western Ocean with an army, 
and to sail against Britain over the Atlantic sea, 
He attacked an island whose very existence was 
in question, and advanced the Roman dominion 
beyond the limits of the inhabited world (Cesar, 
ce. 23.) 

Servius, in commenting on the verse in Virgil's 
First Eclogue (v. 67.),— 

“ Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos,” — 


states that Britain is an island lying at a distance 
in the Northern Ocean, and is called by the 
poets another world. He adds that it had once 
been joined to the mainland; a fable similar to 
that related of Sicily (42n. iii. 414.). According 
to Eumenius, in his panegyric of Constantius, the 
expression of Britain being another world was 
used by Cesar in reporting to Rome his first in- 
vasion of Britain (c. 11.). Lucretius, whose poem 
was published before Casar’s Commentaries, uses 


| Britain as an example of a country in the extreme 


north (vi. 1104.). 

The mere name of Britain seems indeed to have 
been known to the Greeks since the time of Py- 
theas, who affirmed that he had landed on the 
island; and it is mentioned by Polybius in con- 
Dr. Lappenberg, 


| however, in his History of England under the 


Anglo-Saxon Kings (Thorpe’s translation, vol. i. 
p- 3.), commits a serious mistake when he states 
that “ British timber was employed by Archi- 
medes for the mast of the largest ship of war 
which he had caused to be built at Syracuse.” 
He has been misled by the name Bperravéas, 
in Athen. v. p. 208. £, where Casaubon has re- 
stored Bperrias; and Camden, in his Britannia, had 
It is not very likely 
that Hiero should have sent to the remote and 
almost unknown island of Britain in search of 


| timber, when it could be procured in abundance 


and perfection on the neighbouring coast of Italy ; 
as Casaubon, in his animadversions to Atheneus, 
has pointed out. A similar confusion of Bruttia 
and Britain likewise occurs in Diod., xxi. 21., 
ed. Bekker, where the movements of Hannibal 
are described. (Compare Diefenbach, Celtica, vol. 
iii. p. 68.) 

But though the name of Britain was known to 
the Greeks of the Post-Alexandrine period, the 
earliest mention of Ireland in a writer whose age 
is ascertained occurs in Cesar. In his History of 
the Gallic war, he says that Hibernia lies to the 
west of Britain, being estimated at less than half 
its size: the distance between the two islands is 
the same as that between Britain and Gaul. He 
likewise states that the island of Mona is situated 
midway between Hibernia and Britain; by which 
he means either Anglesey or Man (v. 13.). 
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Strabo states that the remotest island to the 
north of Celtica (or Gaul) is Ierne, beyond Bri- 
tain, occupied by savages, and barely habitable 
from cold (ii. 1. § 13. 17.; ii. 5. § 8.). In another 
place he says that the island of Ierne lies to the 
north of Britain, being long in proportion to its 
width. Its inhabitants are more savage than those 
of Britain ; they are cannibals, and they likewise 
feed on grass; they eat the bodies of their fathers 
after death; and in their relations with women 
they set at nought the rules observed by civilised 
nations. These latter accounts, however, he adds, 
do not rest on authentic testimony (iv. 5. § 5.). 

Diodorus remarks that the tribes dwelling in 
the north, in the vicinity of Scythia, are wholly 


savage and uncivilised, and that some of them | 


are said to be cannibals, such as the Britons who 
inhabit the country called Iris (v. 32.). 

The account of Mela is, that Iverna lies beyond 
Britain ; that its climate is unfitted for ripening 
grain, but so abundant in grass, not only of rapid 
growth, but also of sweet taste, that cattle eat to 
satiety in a small part of the day, and if they are 
not driven from the pasture, burst from the excess 
of food. Its inhabitants are uncivilised; they 
are ignorant of every virtue, and remarkably free 
from humanity (iii. 6.).* 

Pliny states that the island of Hibernia was 
situated beyond Britain at a distance of thirty 
miles from the coast of the Silures (iv. 30.). 

Tacitus, in his Life of Agricola (c.24.), describes 
Hibernia as lying between Britain and Iberia, 
and as exceeding the islands of the Mediterranean 
in size. He says that, in its soil and climate, and 
in the character and civilisation of the natives, it 
differs little from Britain. Its harbours and ap- 
proaches were known by the reports of traders. 
Tacitus adds that he had often heard Agricola 


say that Hibernia might be subdued with one | 


legion and a few auxiliaries. In the Annals (xii. 
32.) the same historian mentions the propretor 
P. Ostorius, in 50 B.c., approaching the sea which 
divided Britain and Hibernia. 

The poet Juvenal, who wrote about the year 
100 a.p., speaks of Ireland in connexion with 
Britain and the Orkneys :— 

Littora Jubernew promovimus, et modo captas 
Orcadas, ac minima contentos nocte Britannos.” 
ii. 159-61. 

The recent conquest of the Orkneys alludes to 
the expedition of the Roman fleet round Britain 
in the time of Agricola (Tac., Agric. 10.). 

In the Geography of Ptolemy, who lived about 
the middle of the second century, the two Britan- 
nic islands, Albion and Ivernia, are described at 


* The words “pene par spatid, sed utriusque «quali 
tractu litorum oblonga,” are corrupt. The meaning seems 
to be similar to that expressed in Strabo, that the length 
is equal to that of Britain, but not the width. 


length. A large number of towns, rivers, and 
promontories belonging to the latter island are 
specified by name (ii. 2.). The same form of this 
name (‘lovepyia) recurs in the periplus of Mar- 
cianus (c. 42.), and in Stephanus of Byzantium. 
The form used by Juvenal, Juberna, is similar. 

The account of Ireland given by the geographer 
Solinus, who is supposed to have lived about the 
middle of the third century after Christ, is copious 
and detailed. 

“Of the islands surrounding Britain (he says), Hi- 
bernia is the nearest to it in size. The manners of its 
inhabitants are rude and savage. Its pastures are so ex- 
cellent, that unless the cattle are sometimes driven from 
them, they are in danger of dying from repletion. The 


island has no snakes, and few birds, The people are 
inhospitable and warlike. When they are victorious, 
they both drink and smear their faces with the blood of 
the enemy. They know no distinction between right 
and wrong. When a woman has produced a male child, 
she places its first food on the point of ber husband’s sword, 
and thus introduces it gently into the mouth of the in- 
fant. Prayers are offered up, on behalf of the family, that 
he may meet his death in war. Those who study ornament 
decorate the hilts of their swords with the teeth of marine 
animals; the chief glory of the men is in the brilliancy of 
their arms. They do not ess bees; and if a pebble or 
some earth, brought from Hibernia, is thrown into a hive, 
the bees will desert it. The sea between Britain is dis- 
turbed and stormy during the whole year, and can only 
be navigated for a few days. The boats are of wicker, 
covered with the hides of oxen; whatever time the pas- 
sage may occupy, the mariners abstain from food while 
they are at sea. The width of the Strait is estimated at 
120 miles.” (c. 22.) 

For 120 Salmasius corrects twenty miles, com- 
ss Pliny, who states the distance at thirty 
miles. 

In the Orphic Argonautics, the speaking ship 
warns the heroes to avoid the Iernian islands, and 
to steer for the Sacred Promontory (on the Lu- 
| sitanian coast), lest she should be carried out into 
the Atlantic Sea ; and Anceus, the pilot, obeys the 
injunction (v. 1170—1190.). ‘This poem may be 
placed with Bernhardy (Grundriss der Griechi- 
schen Litteratur, vol. ii. p. 267—272.), between the 
second and fourth centuries after Christ. (Com- 
pare Hermann, Orph. p. 798.) There is no men- 
tion of Ierne or any of the Britannic islands in the 
of Apollonius Rhodius. 

The Ora Maritima of Avienus (who appears to 
have lived at the end of the fourth century), de- 
scribes the sacred island inhabited by the Hiber- 
nians, near the island of the Albiones, as separated 
by two days’ sail from the (strymnian islands, 
off the coast of Spain, where tin and lead were 
found (v, 94—112.). 

Speaking of the exploits of the elder Theodo- 
sius, in 367 a.p., Claudian, writing at the end of 
the same century, says, — 

“ Quid rigor eternus sidera prosunt, 

Ignotumque fretum? maduerunt Saxone fuso 


Orcades; incaluit Pictonum sanguine Thule, 
Scotorum tumulos flevit glacialis Ierne.” 
De IV. Cons, Hon. 30—33. 
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In another place Britannia is introduced as 
using the following words : — 

“ Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 
Munivit Stilichon, totam quum Scotus Iernen 
Movit, et infesto spumavit remigo Tethys.” 

In Prim. Cons. Stilich, ii, 250—2. 
In these two passages nearly all the manuscripts 
read Hyberne and Hybernam, which may be the 
forms used by Claudian. The first syllable of 
Hibernus is shortened by Avienus : — 
“ Eamque late gens Hibernorum colit.”—Ora Marit. 111. 


Its quantity distinguished it from the adjective 
hybernus, wintry. All the names for Ireland in 
the classical writers seem to be derived from some 
variety of the native appellation, Erin. See Die- 
fenbach, Celtica, vol. iii. p. 375. 

The belief of the severe cold of Ireland enter- 
tained by some of the ancients was founded on 
the vague idea of its position in the extreme 
north. The accounts of the savage manners of its 
inhabitants are doubtless strongly tinctured with 
fable; but it is probable het, becker less inter- 
course with the continent than the inhabitants of 
southern Britain, they were less civilised in their 
customs. In some of the passages a knowledge 
of the rich pasturage of the Emerald Isle, which 
must have been derived from the reports of eye- 
witnesses, is perceptible. 

Such are the most ancient testimonies respect- 
ing Ireland which occur in the works of writers 
whose age is ascertained. One testimony, how- 
ever, which, by Mannert, Dr. Latham, and other 
modern writers has been considered as containing 
the earliest mention of this island, remains to be 
noticed. 

Theauthor of the Aristotelic Treatise concerning 
the Universe (wep) adopting the received 
notion of the Greeks, which descended from the 
Homeric age, describes the inhabited world as 
surrounded by the ocean. He first traces it from 
the Pillars of Hercules along the Mediterranean 
to the Pontus and the Palus Mzotis; and he then 
follows its eastern course upon the shores of Asia. 

“In one direction (he says) it forms the Indian and 
Persian gulfs, with which the Red Sea is continuous; in 
the other, it passes through a long and narrow channel, 
and widens into the Caspian Sea. Further on it encircles 
the space beyond the Palus Mwotis. Then stretching its 
course above Scythia and Celtica, it encompasses the in- 
habited world, in the direction of the Gallic Gulf and the 
Pillars of Hercules. In this part of the ocean there are 
two great islands, larger than any in the Mediterranean, 
called the Britannic islands, Albion and Ierne, situated 
beyond the country of the Celts. Equal in size to 
these are Taprobane, on the further side of India, turned 
obliquely to the mainland, and the island named Phebol, 
lying near the Arabian Gulf. Many small islands like- 
wise are placed around this continent, near the Britannic 
islands and Iberia.” (c. iii. p. 393. ed. Bekker.) 

The belief of the ancients up to a comparatively 
recent period was that the ocean, in its circum- 
fluous course, passed from the Pillars of Hercules 


round Iberia, Gaul, Germany, and Scythia to the 
north of India, and that the Caspian was a gulf of 
the great northern sea, connected with it by a nar- 
row strait. The erroneous idea that the Caspian 
Sea was a gulf of the ocean was not dispelled by 
the expedition of Alexander (Plut. Aler. 44. 
Strab. ix. 6.1.) Arrian represents Alexander as 
assuring his soldiers that if they will continue 
their march eastward, they will discover that the 
great Eastern Sea is continuous with the Caspian 
(v. 26., compare vii. 16.) Both Mela and Pliny 
state that the Caspian is connected with the Nor- 
thern Ocean by a long and narrow channel (Mela, 
iii. 5.; Plin. N. H. vi. 15.). Even with respect to 
the Palus Mezotis the latter writer mentions that 
it was considered either a gulf of the Northern 
Ocean or a lagoon separated from it by a narrow 
strip of land (ii. 67.). In the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, attributed to Arrian, the Palus 
Meotis is likewise described as communicating 
with the ocean (c. 64. ed. Miiller). 

One of the versions of the Argonautic voyage, 
followed by Timzus and other historians, repre- 
sented the Argo as returning by the Palus Mzotis, 
ascending the Tanais, carried some way overland 
to a river which fell into the great Northern Sea ; 
then coasting along the northern shores of Europe 
to the Pillars of Hercules, and by this circuitous 
course reaching the Mediterranean (Diod. iv. 56. ; 
Scymnus ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 284.) 

Pytheas affirmed that, in returning from his 
great northern voyage, in which he first obtained 
accounts of the remote island of Thule, he had 
sailed along the entire coast of the ocean between 
Gadeira and the Tanais (Strab. ii. 91.) ; that is, 
from Cadiz, round Spain, Gaul, Germany, and 
Scythia to the Don, which was considered by the 
ancients as the boundary of Europe and Asia. 
This statement implies the same idea of a northern 
sea encompassing Europe between these points ; 
and it ignores the existence of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and of a large part of Russia; it fur- 
nishes at the same time an additional proof of 
the mendacity of Pytheas. (Compare Forbiger, 
Handbuch der alten Geographie, vol. i. p. 150.) 

Pliny and Mela mention in proof of an external 
sea connecting the northern shores of Germany 
with India, that Q. Metellus Celer, when pro- 
consul of Cisalpine Gaul, in 62 B.c., received as 
a present from the king of the Suevi some Indians, 
who were said to have sailed from India for pur- 
poses of trade, and to have been carried by ad- 
verse winds to Germany (Plin. ii. 67.; Mela, iii. 
5.; Cic.ad Div. v.1,2.). The Suevi were a Ger- 
man tribe who inhabited the country on the 
eastern bank of the Rhine. The Indians, of 
whom this fable was narrated, by whatever road 
they reached Germany, must have been sent to 
Metellus across the Alps. Forbiger (Handbuch, 
vol. ii. p. 4.) conjectures that these supposed In- 
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dians were inhabitants of Labrador or Greenland, 
who were mistaken for Indians on account of 
their dark-coloured skin. It should be observed 
that the war elephants of the ancients came from 
India (Aristot., H. A. ix. 2.), and were driven by 
Indians. 
an elephant driver (see Polyb., i. 40.; iii. 46.; 
xi. 1.). 

In the description of Dionysius Periegetes (v. 
587-93.), a ship which has left the Britannic 
islands and Thule, traverses the Scythian Ocean, 
and thus gains the Eastern Sea, where the Golden 
Island adjoins the rising of the sun ; it then makes 
a turn, and reaches the island of Taprobane. By 
the “ Golden Island,” or Chersonese, the peninsula 
of Malacca is meant. 

From the passages which have been adduced, 
it is apparent that there is nothing in the concep- 
tion of a northern sea running from the Caspian 
to the Straits of Gibraltar, which is inconsistent 
with a late date for the composition of the Trea- 
tise de Mundo. 

Taprobane became known to the Greeks through 
the expedition of Alexander ; but what this writer 
can mean by Phebol, an island in the Arabian 
Gulf as large as Britain, is an enigma. The pas- 
sage of the Aristotelic treatise is repeated in Latin 
by Apuleius de Mundo (p.716., ed. Oudendorp) ; 
where the name Phebol reappears. It has been 
conjectured that Socotra, or Madagascar, is sig- 
nified by this unknown name; but Salmasius 
(Exerc. Plin. ad Solin., c. 53. p. 782.) is doubtless 
correct in treating it as corrupt, and in substitut- 
ing for it ¥e8é—the name of a lake and an island 
beyond Meroe in Upper Egypt. This lake is 
identified with Lake ‘sana in Abyssinia, which is 
stated to contain eleven islands (see Strab., xvii. 2. 
§ 3.; Steph. Byz. in v.). No corruptions are so 
common in manuscripts as those of proper names. 
The form of the name in Strabo is ¥e8éa; which 
was probably that used by the author of the Trea- 
tise de Mundo: VEBQA might have been easily 
corrupted into EBOA. What inaccurate reports 
could have induced this writer to believe that the 
island in Lake Pseboa was as large as Britain 
cannot now be ascertained. The ten largest 


islands and peninsulas, according to the received | 
belief of his time, are enumerated in their order | 


by Ptolemy; he places Taprobane first, and Al- 


bion second, but he says nothing of Pseboa (Geogr. | 


vii. 5. § 11.). 


The mention of Ierne in the passage cited | 


above may be considered as a sure indication that 
the Treatise de Mundo is the production of a 
writer posterior to Cesar.* It may be added that 
the name Albion ( AASwv) seems to betray a Latin 


derivation : it is at least very improbable that its | 
origin was not the adjective albus,—the white | 
The spuriousness of the work de Mundo is recognised 
: | posed to admit the truth of the statement, yet 


by Forbiger (%. vol. i. p. 163.). 
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Hence ‘Ivids was the general name of | 
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cliffs on the southern coast, in the narrowest part 
of the Channel, being the object which would 
naturally first strike a navigator crossing from 
Gaul. Pliny says that Albion was the peculiar 
name of England; whereas the whole group of 
islands were called Britannic (iv. 30.). The form 
used by Ptolemy is *AAoviay, equivalent to Alvion 
(ii. 3.). Stephanus of Byzantium has *AASiov. It 
may be observed that the “AAweis, which were like- 
wise named from their whiteness, had not the 
Latin form (Strab., iv. 6. § 1.; Steph. Byz. in 
“Adreia). L. 


THE MSS. OF THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT. 


In_Prescott’s History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, in the chapter on Cardinal 
Ximenes, 1508—1510, an account is given of the 
Complutensian Polyglot, which was printed at the 
expense and under the immediate auspices of that 
munificent prelate —the Richelieu of Spain. 

Noticing the critical value of the MSS. em- 
ployed, Prescott writes : — 

“ Unfortunately, the destruction of the original MSS. 
in a manner which forms one of the most whimsical 
anecdotes in literary history, makes it impossible to set- 
tle the question satisfactorily.” 


Mr. Prescott supports this statement by the 
following note : — 


“ Professor Moldenhawer, of Germany, visited Alcalé 
in 1784 for the interesting purpose of examining the 
MSS. used in the ve py Polyglot. He there 
learnt that they had all been disposed of as so much 
waste paper, — membranas inutiles, — by the librarian of 
that time, to a rocket-maker of that town, who soon 
worked them up in the regular way of his vocation. He 
assigns no reasons for doubting the truth of the story. 
The name of the librarian unfortunately is not recorded. 
It would have been as imperishable as that of Omar.” — 
Michaelis (Marsh), vol. ii, pt. i. chap, xii. pp. 440, 441. 
1793. 

Mr. Ford, Hand-book of Spain (part ii. p. 827.), 
relates with greater accuracy the anecdote : — 

“ Our German (Moldenhawer) at last discovered that 
the librarian, about thirty-five years before, when wanting 
room for some modern trash, had sold the parchments to 
one Toryo, a sad radical and firework maker, who used 
them up for rocket cases. The sale of the item was en- 
tered in the official accounts, ‘como membranas inutiles,’ 
and the quantity sold was so great that it was paid for 
at separate times. But all this thing of Spain is denied, 
and we believe with reason, by Puig Blane in his Opus- 
culos, and see Biblical Review, xv. 186.” 

Now although from the general details above 
given, from what we know of the inert indiffer- 
ence, the neglect, and bad management of public 
bodies in Spain at the period referred to, and 
from the fact that other countries and public 
institutions have wasted public documents and 
valuable MSS. who nevertheless toss the right of 
censure with great freedom about, we may be dis- 
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‘closer examination shows the weak points of its 
internal evidence. In the first place, I submit the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining information as to the 
state of public libraries in Spain, and of access to 
the collections, in1784. Then, from whom was the 
information obtained, and how? Was it hearsay, 
or direct report? Was the conversation carried 
on by a German, in Latin, French, or Spanish ? 
All points essential to know — to decide upon the 
anecdote, as fact or fiction. If it were so difli- 
cult to ascertain the name of the librarian —“ to 
have been imperishable as that of Omar” — how 
was it so easy to obtain that of the rocket-maker — 


so equivocal as that of Toryo? Torija?* These | 


men stood in relation to each other as cause and 
effect. Tory, oddly enough, says Salva, is a word 
borrowed from the English,—a term applied to 
those who maintain the prerogatives of the crown, 
and are opposed to reforms. Such is the compara- 
tive state of the two countries, just as such a word 
in its meaning is obsolete in England, it is in- 
troduced into Spain! How came, however, this 
Toryo, the rocket-maker, to be known so well as 


to be described as a sad Rapicav! and that thirty- | 


five years before a.p. 1784! What made him of 
such repute? or the German professor so mi- 
nutely curious in this respect? What caused the 
name of the librarian to be left to perish, deprived 
of the repute or shame of Omar and of Heros- 
tratus ? 

Be this as it may, I am happy to be able to ad- 
duce authority to prove that these MSS. exist. 


Seiior Sabau y Larroya, Secretary of the Royal | 
Academy of History, the translator of Prescott's | 


History of Ferdinand and Isabella, has appended 
a note to chap. xxi. of vol. iv. of his edition, in 
which he states that the MSS., far from having 
ascended as Professor Moldenhawer has described, 
still exist, having only descended probably from 
one press to another. He states he has himself 
seen them; he enumerates them; and adds that 
they are now in the University library of Madrid, 
to which they were removed from Alcalé in 1837, 
when, I think, the University founded by Ximenes 
was suppressed. 


The following Note is extracted from the His- 


toria General de Espaia, og Don Modesto La- 
fuente, tomo x. p. 453., who is my authority for 
the above statement. After repeating the nar- 
rative of Prescott, he adds : — 

“El ilustrado traductor Espaiiol de Prescott, Senor 

bau y Larroya, Secretario de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, ha hecho ver 4 aquel escritor en una nota puesta 
al Cap. 21. del Tomo 4. de su Obra, que los manuscritos 
mencionados, lejos de haber tenido el destino que aquella 
calumniosa fibula supone, existen hoy, y los , recono- 


* Torija.—See Tregelles on the Printed Text of the 
Greek Testament, p. 15., for a notice of him. 

t Your readers will find a Catalogue of these MSS. in 
the above work, pp. 15. 18., drawn up by Jose Gutierrez, 
Librarian of the University at Madrid, 


| cido él mismo, y los enumera, en la Biblioteca de la 
Universidad de Madrid, donde fueron traidos de Alcala 
| en 1837, Felicitamos al Senor Sabau por haberlos pre- 

cedido en vindicar la honra nacional, en este punto in- 
justamente lastimada.” 


Considering how easy it now is to verify, if 
need be, even the accuracy of this — but which 
given upon the statement of a Spanish gentleman 
must be utterly unnecessary—it is to be hoped 
that the story of Toryo and the rockets, and the 
ascension of the Complutensian MSS. as reported, 

| is now completely exploded. 8. H 

Pall Mall. 


[As a matter of literary history, it may be as well to 
state, that Dr. Bowring was the first to suspect that no 
destruction of these MSS. had ever taken place. See his 
Letters in The Monthly Repository, April, 1821, p. 203., 
vol. xvi., and August, 1827, p. 572., vol. i. New Series. 
The late Dr. John Pye Smith, in his Rejoinder to Robert 
Taylor (An Answer to a Manifesto of the Christian Evi- 
dence Society, 2nd edit., 1830, p. 49.), also believed these 
MSS. to be still extant. He says, “ Undoubtedly, for 
reasons of critical curiosity and satisfaction, we should be 
gratified by knowing the character and history of the 
Alcala manuscripts; yet there is the highest moral cer- 
tainty that this knowledge would do nothing more than 
confirm what is already well enough known. In fact, the 
matter is established: for there is good reason to believe 
that the learned Germans, Moldenhawer and Tychsen, 
were the subjects of an imposition practised upon them 
by some people in the Spanish university, who were not 
| disposed to permit their manuscript treasures to be scru- 

tinised by Protestants. A gentleman with whom I have 
| the honour of acquaintance, John Bowring, LL.D., has 
spent much time in Spain. He had the opportunity of 
carefully examining the manuscripts at Alcala, and has 
published reasons amounting to a demonstration that no 
sale or destruction of manuscripts ever took place; by his 
personal examination he found the same Scripture manu- 
scripts which had been described as being in the library 
by Alvaro Gomez, who died in 1580; and he adds, *‘ That 
| the manuscripts referred to are modern and valueless there 
can be no longer any question.’ To Dr. Bowring I am 
also indebted for the information (which, had it been 
known to Michaelis, or to his learned translator, would 
have been to them most welcome intelligence, and would 
have saved them a world of trouble) that Gomez, in his 
Life of Cardinal Ximenes, states that ‘Leo X. lent to Xi- 
menes those Greek manuscripts which he required, from 
| the Vatican; which were returned as soon as the Poly- 
| glott was complete.’” Cf. Horne’s Introduction, 10th edit. 
iv. 715., and Dr. James Thomson’s Letter in Biblical Re- 
| view for March, 1847. We refer also our readers to Tre- 
gelles’ Account of the Printed Text of the New Testament, 
pp- 11. to 18., 8vo., London, 1854. ] 


FAMINE IN 1630. 


The following letter is extracted from the pub- 
lic Records of the city of Wells, and I should be 
glad to see it preserved in the pages of “N. & 


“ A Coppie of the Lords of the Counsell’s 
Letter concerninge the res’vinge 
of Grayne w**in the Kingdome. 
“ After o’r harty coiuendacdns it is gen’ally obs’ved, 
that in moste pte of the kingdome all sortes of Grayne 
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doe this yeare prove soe ill that ther is just occasion to 
fear a dearthe to enseu ; and we well knowinge that those 
ptes beyond the Seas, from whence we wer woont to be 
supply’d w’th corne, ar att this psent soe wasted and 
troubled by warrs and otherwise that we cannot reason- 
ably expect the large supplyes from thence as formerly,— 
Have, therfore, by His Matles expresse commande (whose 
princely care and p’vidence herein for the good of his peo- 
ple and Realmes we cannot but w comfort acknowledge) 
thoughte good for the better husbandinge and p's’vinge 
of the Grayne win the kingdome, to recomende ynto 
you these directions followinge, viz' : — 

“To take especiall care that noe corne of any kinde 
whatsoever be exported out of yo’r jurisdicdn into foraigne 

“ That all possible restrainte bee made of makinge of 
Maulte, to th’ende that that sorte of Grayne may be the 
mor p’s’ved for bread corne, not onlye by suppressinge 
the nombre of Maultsters, but lymittinge of those that 
shalbe allow’d of, to converte onlye such pporcdn of Bar- 
ley into Maulte as shalbe needfull, and that two or more 
of you take a weeklye accompte therof from them. 

“ That the vnnecessarye nombre of Alehowses be care- 
fully supprest in all places w**in yor jurisdicdn, and that 
Dependauntes, or Tenauntes, or Servants of Gent" (w’ch 
is generally observed) give not any connivaunce hereon. 

“ That the Lawes — as well againste the brewe- 
inge or spendinge of Stronge Ale or Beere in Inns or Ale- 
howses be strictly put in execucdn, as likewise against 
Ingrossers, Forstallers of Corne, and for the regulatinge 
of the Markett for the prices of Grayne; And that you 
cause the Grayneries of those to be visited or noted for 
Ingrossers, to see that they supply Marketts accordinge 
to the lawes,—and gen’ally that you vse all other fitt 
courses and remedies, either p’vided by lawe, or w’ch you 
by yo’r experience knowe best, or can finde out for the 
p’servacdn and well-husbandinge of the Grayne win 
y’or jurisdicdn. 

« Lastly wee vo~ and require that you geve an ac- 
compte of your doings and p’ceedings herein to the 
Judges of Assize in their next Circuites, to whome his 
Ma*e’s plesure hath ben already signified, to call vppon 

for the same, and from whome likewise his Matic 
and this Board will require an accompte. And soe 
expectinge and not dowbtinge of y’or beste cares and 
qphaves herein, as a matter highly importinge the pub- 
lique good wherin yo’rselves ar not a little intereated, we 
bid you hartily farewell. 


“ From Whitehall, the xiii of June, 1630. 
“ Youre Lovinge freinds, 
“ Tho. Coventry, C. 


Manchester, “ Ruieston Conway, 
Dorchester, Tho. Suffolke, 
J. Coke. W. Northampton, 
T. Edmonds, L. Strange. 
“ Citty of Wells. 


“ To o’r Lovinge Freinds 
“ The Maior and Burgesses of the Cittie of —. 
NA. 


EPIGRAM ERRONEOUSLY ATTRIBUTED TO 
DEAN SWIFT. 

In the number of The Atheneum for March 27, 
1858 (No. 1587) occurs the following passage re- 
lative to an interesting sale which took place last 
week in London : — 

“A curious collection of papers, tracts, and broadsides 


relating to Irish —- collected by Mr. Monk Mason, 
the historian of the Cathedral of St. Patrick, and the able 
vindicator of Swift, is to be sold next week by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. Among the MSS. of interest is 
the following unpublished poetical epistle from the Dean 
to Thomas Sheridan, written backwards, in 1718. It is 
difficult to be deciphered without the intervention of a 
looking-glass. — 


“*Delany reports it, and he has a shrewd tongue, 
That we both act the part of the clowns and ye cow- 


dung ; 
We iy fic) cramming ourselves, and are ready to 
urst ; 
Yet still are no wiser than we were at first. 
Pudet hee opprobria, I freely must tell ye, 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 
Tho’ Delany advis’d you to plague me no longer, 
You reply and rejoin, like Hoadly of Bangor. 
I must now at one sitting pay off my old score. 
How many to answer? here’s one, two, three, four. 
But because the three former are long ago past, 
I shall, for method’s sake, begin with the last. 
You treat me like a boy that knocks down his foe, 
Who, ere t’other gets up, demands one rising blow. 
Yet I knew a young rogue that, thrown flat on the 


eld, 
Would, as he lay under, cry out, Sarrah, yield. 
So the French, when our Generals soundly did pay ’um, 
Went triumphant to Church, and sang stoutly Te 
Deum. 
So the famous Tom Leigh, when quite run aground, 
Comes off by out-laughing the Company round. 
In every vile pamphlet you read the same fancies ; 
* Having thus overthrown all our author advances.’ 
My offers of peace you ill understood. 
Friend Sheridan, when will you know your own good? 
*Twas to teach you in modester language your duty ; 
For were you a dog I could not be rude t’ye. 
As a good honest soul, who no mischief intends, 
To a quarrelsome fellow cryes, Let us be friends. 
But we, like Antwus and Hercules, fight ; 
The ofter you fall, the ofter you write. 
And I'll use you as he did that overgrown clown ; 
I'll first take you up, and then take you down. 
And ’tis your own case; for you never can wound 
The worst dunce in your school, till he’s heav’d from 
the ground.’ 


— Among other lots are the Dean’s ‘ Books of Accounts 
of Receipts and Expences for Seven Years, between 1702 
and 1733, inclusive, and Statement of Debts and Mort- 
gages due to him, 1736,’ —his ‘ Account with the Poor 
‘or the money received in the weekly collections, 1738- 
1740, and Note of Dr. Lyon relating to the same, 1742,’— 
and ‘a Collection, in about 120 ff. 8vo., of jeux d’esprit of 
that particular class invented by himself, and designated 
Anglo-Latin and Anglo-English ; in which Latin or Eng- 
lish sentences are so contrived as, by adopting a different 
combination of the syllables, to make other sentences in 
English.’ The following is an example of this mode of 
writing, taken from the first page of the collection : — 


“Tre membri meta citi zeno fures at nans a citra velle do 
verto I tali. 
I remember I met a citizen of yours at Nantes as I tra- 
velled over to Italy.’ 


— We have also an epigram ‘written upon a certain 
space which had been left vacant in a monument erected 
by Dr. Cox to the memory of his wife, and intended to 
have been filled up with a memorial of himself after his 
decease.’ The lines are as follows, for the full apprecia- 
tion of which, however, it is necessary to observe that Dr. 


' 


Te 
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Cox was celebrated for his vanity, of which an amusing 
illustration is given on the reverse of the autograph : — 


“¢Vainest of mortals, hadst thou sense or grace, 
Thou hadst not left this ostentatious space ; 
And given your numerous foes such ample room, 
To tell posterity upon thy tomb, 
This well-known truth, by every tongue confessed, 
That by this blank thy life is best expressed.’ 


— The sale contains many curious lots.” 


Now the paragraph commencing ‘‘We have 
also,” &c. plainly attributes the epigram with 
which it concludes to Dean Swift. The use of the 
dash (—) all through the cutting from The Athe- 
naum can lead to no other conclusion ; especially 
as the epigram itself would not disgrace the 
Dean's pen. But the Catalogue issued by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson expressly states that its | 
author was “ Sir Frederick Flood, statesman and 


orator,” —a relative, I may add, of Harry Flood, 
Numerals. and Numerals 
1 = & = A or a@ = 
2 = 3 = B or pf’ = 
3 = 3 = r or 7 
4 = 4 = Aor y = 
5 = E ore’ = 
6 = = F or 
7 = t = 
8 = n = H or 7 = 
9 = = © or == 
10 = = = 


The numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, and © are iden- 
tical in form with the old Egyptian letters, ex- 
pressed in Hebrew as aleph, beth, gimel, daleth, 
vau, zain, teth, and yod respectively; the only 
variation in form being in the numerals 5 and 8, 
the former, he, being an inverted 5 without the 
dash at the top, and the latter, cheth, instead of 
consisting of two ovals one above the other, has 
the upper oval open at the top, and in lieu of the 
lower oval it has a figure attached similar to the 
“ Queen's mark” seen on | stone walls cut 
thereon by the corps of Royal Engineers in their 
recent survey, and not very different, altogether, 
from the astronomical symbol for Venus,?. The 
above identification, now I believe for the first 


time pointed out, leads the way to an explanation 


the still more famous “statesman and orator.” 

As the high authority of The Atheneum may be 
uoted to prove that the epigram was Swift's, 

the sooner a “Note” to the contrary is placed 

on record the better, James Graves, 
Kilkenny. 


| IDENTIFICATION OF THE ARITHMETICAL NUMERALS 


WITH THE EGYPTIAN ALPHABBT, 


An inspection of Biittner'’s “Comparative Tables 
of Alphabets,” copied at the end of Eichhorn’s first 


, volume on the Old Testament, shows that the first 


ten alphabetic characters in use by the Egyptians 
as epistolographic, and preserved on the mummy 
bandages, are nearly identical with the nume- 
ral characters in use amongst the European 


| nations. 
Egyptian Arabic Arabic Sanscrit 
Letters. Yumerals. Letters. Numerals. 
2 = r= = 
4 = = = 
6. =. 1 =x = 
re) = ‘ = us = ° 


of the similarity in the Phoenician, Arabic, and 
Indian numerals and alphabetic characters. The 
Egyptians first borrowed their alphabetic system 
directly from the Pheenicians in a very remote 
age, and subsequently adopted the Greek in the 
present Coptic form ; the Greek having, like the 
old Egyptians, also borrowed his letters and their 
names from the Pheenicians. T. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 
__ In default of a complete Biographia Britan- 
| nica, a biographical index on the plan of Sazii 
Onomasticon would be a valuable aid to histo- 
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rical students. As a specimen of what I mean, 


ting Matthew Prior. See Letters in Sir H. 
Ellie's Letters of Eminent Literary Men, pp. 213. 
264. ; in Pope's and Swift's Works ; in Atterbury’s 
Correspondence; in Rebecca Warner's Original 
Letters; in Cunningham's edition of Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets; and in the Vernon Correspon- 
dence. A very large number are to be found in 
the Lexington Papers. His MS. Dialogues of the 
Dead were in the Duchess of Portsmouth’s library 
at Bulstrode (Europ. Mag., June, 1794, p. 431. ; 
ef. Warton’s Essay on Pope, vol. iii. p. 482. ; 
Nichols's Collection of Poems, vol. iv. pp. viii. n., 
46 seq., vii. 93.). Anecdotes of him are in the 
Europ. Mag., Jan. 1788, p. 8., and vol. xliii. p. 9. 
seq.; references to many notices of him are col- 


I send an extract from my collections re- | 


lected in the last edition of the Alumni Westmo- | 


nasterienses, p. 192. seq. Add Calamy'’s Own Time, 
ii. 313., and Prior’s verses in the Cambridge Col- 


lection on the death of Charles IT. and the acces- | 


sion of James IL. (signat. T 4.). In proof of his 
readiness to serve his University and her scholars, 
see the Preface to Needham's Mierocles and Manu- 
serits de la Biblioth. du Roi (Paris, 1787, vol. i. 
p- xciii.), where we find him engaged (a.p. 1700) 
in a negotiation for procuring Greek type from 
the Paris press for the use of Cambridge. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Minor Aotes. 


Origin of the Word Pedant. — The word pe- 
dante in Italian and pédant in French (from which 
last the English pedant is borrowed, originally 


signified a schoolmaster or preacher ; from which | 


sense its secondary and modern acceptation was 
derived. Menage, in his Origini della Lingua 
Italiana, properly rejects the etymology of Ferrari, 
who traces the word to pedaneus, and forms it 
from ais, and its derivative the verb pedare. 
Unfortunately the Latin had no form, such as 
pedare, corresponding to the Greek maidevo, and 
therefore Menage’s explanation cannot be re- 
ceived. It is clear, however, that the word is, 
in some way, equivalent to pedagogus. Can any 
of your readers show how this peculiar form origi- 
nated? Was it a term used at any Italian Uni- 
versity ? L. 


Bacon's Advancement of Learning.—At p. 25. of 
Messrs. Parkers’ edition of this book, published in 
1852, is this passage : — 

“Then grew the flowing and watery vein of Orosius 
the Portugal bishop, to be in price.” 

Whereupon the editor makes the following 
note : — 


* All the edd. have Osorius, which, however, must be a 


) mere misprint. He was not a Portuguese, but a Spaniard, 


born at Tarragona, nor indeed ever a bishop. e was 
sent by St. Augustine on a mission to Jerusalem, and is 
supposed to have died in Africa in the earlier part of the 
fifth century.” 

The editor would hardly have been guilty of 
writing such a note if he had taken the simple 
precaution of perusing the context. Lord Bacon 
is speaking of those post-reformation writers who 
paid excessive attention to style. Now Orosius 
lived in the fifth century. 

Or if he had consulted Rose’s Biographical 
Dictionary he would have learnt that Jerome 
Osorius was a Portuguese and a bishop —a native 
of Lisbon and Bishop of Sylves in Algarva — and 
that he died in 1580. He would also have found 
this remark: “ Notwithstanding the eulogium of 
Dupin on his style, Lord Bacon condemns the 
* weak and waterish vein’ of Osorio.” 

Taompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Horse-healing is a subject as interesting as that 
of horse-taming, which is now a good deal occupy- 
ing the public mind. In illustration of the former 
subject, I may notice that in the year 1772 there 
was a Sieur Tunnestrick at the Hague, who 
healed instantaneously horses dangerously wounded 
in the head. He professed to cure other animals 
also, but my note on him only contains a reference 
to his practice on the horse. In January, 1772, 
in presence of the Stadtholder, and other eminent 
persons, a large nail was driven into the head of a 
horse; it was then drawn out by pincers, when 
Sieur Tunnestrick went up to the animal, in- 
jected a fluid into the wound, and in five or six 
minutes, the horse was as lively and well as if 
nothing unpleasant had happened to him. Is 
anything more known of Tunnestrick? 

J. Doran. 


Fly-leaf Scribbling.—In a copy of Heberden’s 
Commentaries, from the library of Sir Thomas 
Cullum, Bart. : — 


“ Dr. Heberden was of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and gave Lectures there on the Materia Medica about 
the year 1745. He examined Mr. George Ashby, when a 
candidate for a Fellowship in 1746 or 1747, and what may 
seem remarkable for him, in the Hebrew Psalms, and 
particularly asked why 15 was not expressed by the 
ordinary letters. 

“ Dr. Heberden’s House in Pall Mall stands on the 
spot where Sydenham lived, and was originally Nell 
Gwyn’s. —G. Ashby’s ZS. Notes, 4to.” 

Joseru Rix. 

St. Neots. 


Electric Telegraph. — During Arthur Young's 
visit to Paris in 1787, he visited M. Lomond, “a 
very ingenious and inventive mechanic,” who, 
says Young, in his published Travels, 

“ Has made a remarkable discovery in electricity. You 
write two or three words on a paper; he takes it with 
him into a room, and turns a machine inclosed in a cy- 
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lindrical case, at the top of which is an electrometer, a IT am half disposed to think, the Third Book of 
| Maccabees is not in the Bible of 1549 at all, then 


small fine pith ball; a wire connects with a similar cylin- 
der and electrometer in a distant apartment; and his 
wife, by remarking the corresponding motions of the ball, 
writes down the words they indicate; from which it ap- 
pears that he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the 
length of the wire makes no difference in the effect, a 


correspondence might be carried on at any distance: | 


within and without a besieged town for instance; or, for | 


| the difficulty. 


a purpose much more worthy, and a thousand times more 
harmless, between two lovers prohibited or prevented 
from any better connection. Whatever the use may be, 
the invention is beautiful.” 

H. 


Worcester. 


Shinning live Frogs. — Whilst strolling through 
one of the markets of Milan during the spring of 
1855, my attention was attracted to a woman who 
appeared to be opening shell-fish. Upon closer 
observation, however, I found she was preparin 
frogs for cooking. At her left hand was a sac 
almost full of these creatures; and taking them 
one by one on her knee, she denuded them of 
their skins in a very expert manner, and then 
threw them into a dish, where they were crawling 
over each other, and moving about in an awkward 
way, to the no small delight of a group of juveniles. 
Mr. Fortune, in his last work, A Residence among 
the Chinese, Murray, 1857, at p. 45., gives an ac- 
count of a similar scene he witnessed in a street of 
Tse-kee, a city near Ning-po. From this practice 
—s in two countries so remote as Lom- 

dy and China, I imagine it arises, as inthe 
case of eels, from necessity: and the same excuse 
for the cruelty may apply equally to one as the 
other. From the following incident that occurred 
a few weeks ago, it appears that frogs are becom- 
ing an article of diet among the lower orders in 
this country. In the neighbourhood of St. Helens, 
Lancashire, a person observed some boys splash- 
ing about in a pond, and, upon going up to them, 
found they were catching frogs and cutting off 
their hind legs. He asked what they were going 
to do with them. The reply was, “ We putten 
um oth frying-pon, an’ then ‘ith oon —an’ there 
graidley good :” which means, in English, they fried 
and then stewed them, and they were extremely 
good. There are two queries I wish to found on 
this note. Where frogs are eaten, is it the gene- 
ral custom to skin them whilst alive ? and is the 
eating of them becoming general in this — ? 


Queries. 
THE THIRD BOOK OF MACCABEES. 


T am anxious to introduce what seems to me to 
be a legitimate subject for adjustment in “ N. & 
Q.” _ It will be seen that the authorities I have 
taken the liberty to quote manifestly contradict 
not only themselves, but also each other. If, as 


the one I have (1551) is perhaps about the only 
edition of the English Bible in which it appears. 
Mr. Orror, or some of your other correspondents 
who have made collections of early printed Bibles, 
will no doubt readily step forward and unravel 


From Dibdin's Ames, vol. iv. p. 58.: — 


“ The Bible, 1549. Octavo. Jhon Daye. 
“ The Bible in five parts, or volumes. 1, The Penta- 


| teuch, or five books of Moses. 2. The Boke of Josua— 


The Boke of Hiob. 3. The Psalter—The Boke of the 
Prophet Malachi. 4. The bokes called the Apocripha : to 
these is added the Thyrd Booke of the Machabees.” * 


Dibdin’s Ames, vol. iv. pp. 65-6. : — 


“ The Bible. 1551. Folio. Jhon Daye. 
“ This, like the octavo edition 1549, has the third book 
of the Machabees.” 


Dibdin’s Ames, vol. iv. pp. 319, 20, 21 : — 


“ Concordaunce of the Bible. 1550. Octavo. Gwalter 
Lynne.” To which is added “The third boke of the Ma- 
chabees, a booke of the Bible never before Translated or 
prynted in any English Bible, Dedicated to Anne douchesse 
of Somerset. Extract: — Moreover, it behoveth, that I 
lett youre Grace knowe the cause whye I have annexed 
the thyrde boke of the Machabees ynto this table. Whych 
is for that it is verie often spoken of in thys little table, 
and is not to be found in any Byble in Englyshe, saueynge 
only in one, whych John Daye the prynter hath now in 
pryntynge. Leste your grace therfore (or any other that 
shall chaunce to have thys lyttle boke) should thinke 
that there were no such boke of the Byble, I haue caused 
thys thyrde boke of the Machabees to be translated, and 
have imprynted it with this table, &c. Gwalter Lynne.” 


From Beloe’s Anecdotes, 1807, vol. ii. p. 321. 


“ A breife and compendiouse Table, in a Maner of a 
Concordaunce, openyng the Waye to the principall His- 
tories of the whole Bible, &c. 

“ (To which is added) The Thirde Boke of the Macha- 
bees, a Booke of the Bible, also prynted unto this boke, 
which was never before translated or prynted in any 
Englyshe Bible. 

“Imprinted at London, for Gwelter Lynne, dwellynge 
on Somers Keye, by Byllinges Gate. 1550. 8vo.” 

“ This is the first edition of the Third Book of the 
Maccabees, and is so very rare, and in itself so very 
curious, that the following extract cannot fail of being 
acceptable to the reader.” 


Then follows a long extract from the book 
itself. 

From Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 1857, 
vol. i. p. 179.: — 


“ —(Taverner). The Bible, in five Parts or Volumes. 
Lond. By Jhon Day and Wylliam Seres, 1549. 16mo. 

This edition is thus divided: 1. The Pentateuch. 2, 
The boke of Josua to the Boke of Hiob. 3. The Psalter 
— The Boke of the Prophet Malachi. 4. The Bokes 
called the Apocrypha—The Thyrde boke of the Macha- 
bees. (The first translation of that book in English), 


&e. 
«“ — (Matthew). The Byble: set forth according to ye 


* « This is the first translation of ‘that book into Eng- 
lish I have met with.”—Herbert, 
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coppy of Tho* Mathew’s Translacié (by Edm. Becke). 
Lond. By Jhon Daye, 23 Maye, 1551. Folio. 

“ Though stated on the title to be Mathew’s translation, 
it is, with the exceptions of a few chapters (pointed out 
by Mr. Lea Wilson, vide list, p. 39.), in reality Taverner’s 
of 1539, with trivial variations by Ed. Becke, and the 
addition of the third book of Maccabees (for the first 
time added). The New Testament is Tyndale’s, with his 
prologues, &c.” 

The Query I wish to propound is this : — How 
can the above extracts be reconciled? Is the 
third of Maccabees really in the Bible of 1549, 
or only in the Concordance of 1550 and Bible of 
1551 ? Marx Cann. 


Plymouth. 

[Mr. Orror has kindly forwarded the following 
reply :— 

* It is not surprising that Mr. Cann finds difficulties in 
reconciling the date when this interesting book was first 

ublished. The words ‘ neuer before this set foorthe in the 
——e tounge’ were continued to the last edition in 
1563. The first that I have seen is in the British Mu- 
seum, small thick 8vo. Apocrypha by Day and Seres, 
1549. Uniformly with this the Canonical books were 
published in the same year by Day and Seres in four 
volumes under separate titles: —‘ Printed in sundry 

rtes for those pore—that they which ar not able to 

ie the hole, may bie a part.’ 

“In my own collection is that by Bullynger dedicated 
to the Dutchess of Somerset by Gwalter Lynne, 1550. 
This is in a small volume entitled ‘ A briefe and com- 

ndyouse Table, in a maner of a Concordaunce,’ &c, 

“The Byble old Testament from Taverner and the New 
from Tyndale by Jhon Day, folio, 1551. The date at the 
end of this volume is 1551, but on a separate leaf of the 
royal arms it is 1549. 

“ A second edition of the briefe and compendiouse table 
by Walter Lynne, with the third book of Maccabees, a 
pocket volume. 1563. It was reprinted in Bp. Wilson’s 
valuable edition of the Bible in three volumes 4to. Bath, 
1785. It is also found in the French Protestant Bibles, 
Paris, 1675, and quarto by Blaen, Amsterdam, 1687. This 
latter has a short but very useful ‘ Avertissement’ to this 
III. Maccabees. Grorce Orror.”] 


Minor Queries. 
* Durand.” —Who is the author of the following 


slay : Durand, or Jucobinism Displayed, a tragedy 
i Ave acts, printed by J. Jackson, and published 


by Bettison, Cheltenham [1816]? The prologue | 


to this piece appeared in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for July, 1821, p. 64. Siema. 


“ Blen” in Local Names, — What does this syl- 
lable me in the names of Cumbrian localities, 
such as Blencowe, Blencogs, Blenkinsop, and 
Blennerhasset? There wg Be in Wales, and 
Blanes in Scotland. Do they proceed from some 
common Celtic root ? M. A. Lower. 

Lewes. 


Surnames. —I shall be grateful to any corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” who will either supply to 
these pages, or point out to me privately, the 
sources from which a full list of names with the 


Celtic O’ and Mac can be obtained. There are 
some Macs in Ireland and a few O's in Scotland, 
and I shall be glad to have the distinction between 
the Gaelic and the Erse names preserved. 
M. A. Lower. 
Lewes. 


Quotations Wanted.—F rom what author does De 
Quincey, in his Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater, quote the lines beginning, 

“ Battlements whose restless fronts bore stars? ” 


Who is the author of the following lines ? — 


“ And then the diamond word of Pride 
In modest accents thus replied, 
Deep in Golconda’s mines we lay.” 
I presume the poem to be entitled The Advan- 
tages of Civilisation. Deva. 


Whence the following ? — 
“ Nomina si nescis perit et coGNiTio rerum.” 


(A line quoted by Dr. Flemming, a Glasgow (?) 
professor.) X. 


Revolvers. — In “N. & Q.” 2™ §S. v. 245., there 
is an account of “a gun that will discharge nine 
times with one loading.” At the Dublin Exhi- 
bition, 1853, there was shown a revolver pistol, 
found in a bog in the north-west of Ireland, about 
eighty years before. It was, without the slightest 
difference, the same as one of “ Colt’s revolvers.” 
Can any one explain this ? 8S. R. 


Altar-rail Decorations.—A white cloth stretched 
upon the altar-rails on Communion Sundays, I 
noticed in a small church in Shropshire where I 
was taking duty a few years ago. ‘The clerk 
affirmed it to be an old custom. At Wimborne 
minster, I am told, such candidus pannus is a con- + 
stant embellishment, Can any reader supply other 
examples ? R. L. 


Bartolomo Bergami.—Can any of your readers 
say what has become of Bartolomo Bergami, who 
| made so conspicuous a figure in the trial of Queen 
Caroline in 1821? Is he still in life? or if not, 
when and where did he die ? J. 


Deafness at Will. — More than twelve months 
ago a correspondent in “N. & Q.” wrote under 
the above-mentioned title, and stated he was em- 
ployed in an upper room, composing articles for 
the public journals, and that under the same 
room the noise occasioned by the works of a 
printing office (particularly the devils) often pre- 
vented him writing with ease and comfort; and 
he asked if any of your correspondents knew of 
any mechanical contrivance by which deafness at 
will might be procured, without injury to the 
organ of hearing. I read “ N. & Q.” at a library, 
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and have noticed the replies to correspondents | man ?” What are they in the nominative and voca- 
which have from time to time appeared, but can- | tive cases, and in the singular, dual, and plural 
not find any answer has been given to the ques- | numbers ? T. J. Bucxton, 
tion. A contrivance to effect deafness at will | Lichfield. 


would be invaluable to thousands who are now —-, : 

suffering, without a remedy, from street organs, Pn gee Names. — Are instances of the 

from noisy neighbours (owing to thin and half- | ® ditional god-parent required by the Prayer- 

built walls, from pianofortes, screaming parrots, Book witnessing the confirmation or signing the 
register at all common in any parts of the coun- 


lads playing at games and bawling in the public a : 
streets, and from other nuisances of a similar kind, | try, or of an additional name being taken at 
whose name is legion. You would very much confirmation? I have a recollection of a legal 


oblige me, a sufferer (with tens of thousands), by decision in favour of the validity yof signatures 
saying if an answer to the question has ever ap- | With these additional confirmation names, or of the 
peared in “N. & Q.,” and if so, in what number invalidity of signatures without them, somewhere 
Sntiotetiaed. B. C, | in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Mac. 


“ Dock :” Derivation and Authorily for the Use 
of the Word. —*“ The prisoner was then placed in 
the dock.” Is this word peculiar to the Old Minor Queries with Answers. 
Bailey? And when did it first come into use ? Bishow Douglas : : ; 

Douglas: Priory of Pittenweem.— On 
Singular to say, no English dictionary (with the the shore street of the small burgh of Pittenweem 
exception of W ebster) affords any definition of there has been pointed out to me a house where 
the term. Is it from dexoum, receptaculum ?orhas py. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, was born about 
it any analogy with the verb “to dock,” asa place 190 years ago. His father was said to be a wine- 
cut or barred off? Cu. Horrer. merchant. If you could give me any information 

Sir William Weston, Knt.—I should be glad to about him, or direct me where I am likely to get 
learn whether this person, who was Chief Justice of | it, I shall feel much obliged. wee s 
Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, was related to| It would greatly add to the obligation if you 
Sir Robert Weston, LL.D., who was Lord Chan- | could give me any facts or traditions about the 
cellor of Ireland, and died in 1573. The former | monastery of Pittenweem. Part of the buildings 
was of a family long seated in Dorset, but now | Still remain, and were occupied by the late Dr. 

y long t pied by 
extinct. . C.J. R. Low, LL.D., Bishop of Ross, Argyle, and Moray. 
Th t t of the buildings, h 

Sir Thomas M. Hardy, Bart.—Information is | by 
requested respecting the ancestors of this eminent | time they demolished St. Andrew’s cathedral. 
naval officer, the friend of Nelson. The Baronet- Mar. F. Conotty, Town Clerk. 
cies give but a very meagre account of his family, Anstruther. 7 
though the name is that of a highly respectable Dr. John Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, was born 
stock for many generations settled in Dorset. iuly 14, 1721. He was the second son of Archibald 

C. J. R. | Douglas, Esq., who being descended from a younger 

Wade.—It is stated in Wright's edition of the | bother of the’ of Douglas of Tibwhilly (which i 
age | Tales (vol. ii. p. 93. note), that “ M. Douglas), was established as a merchant at the port of 

r. Michel has collected together all the passages  Pittenweem, in Fifeshire, where he became engaged in the 
of old writers that can now be found, in which he | pursuits of an extensive commerce. His mothet's namé 
[Wade, one of the heroes of Northern Mytho- was Melvill, a daughter of Mr. Melvill of Carsender, in 


logy] is mentioned, in an essay in French, sur the same county. The biographical account of the Bishop 
"a . in The Scots Magazine, 1807, p. 509., states that “ his 
Vade.” I have also seen it stated elsewhere that | _ removed to London, and kept the British Coffee- 


M. Fr. Michel was about to publish such a work. | house in Cockspur Street, which on their death was left 
Will that gentleman or any of your readers oblige | to a daughter.” This venerable prelate was one of the 
me by stating whether the said work is now in | first literary age, 
exist i . b- | member, except Mr. Cumberland, of the Beef-Steak Clu 
| celebrated by Dr. Goldsmith in his poem of Retaliation 
success, B “ And Douglas is pudding, substantial and plain.” 
. | The Bishop died on May 18, 1807, and was buried im a 

Book of Mormon. —In the 1st_book of Nephi | vault in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. A biographical 
(c. i. v. 15.) occur the words, “ For behold they | Memoir, by his lordship’s nephew, the Rev. Wm. Mac- 
did murmur in many things against their father | donald, is prefixed to his Select Works, 4to., 1820. 


Lehi], visio ” The priory of Pittenweem was founded for Canons - 
[ . i] because he was a —— What regular, who were first introduced into Scotland about 


are the words in the original “language of the | 1; j4 I belonged to the priory of St. Andrew 

Egyptians” (Nephi i. 1.) on the gold-like plates, considerable landed quepet, the Isle of May belonging to 
translated by Joseph Smith, jun., as “visionary | it, besides the churches of Anstruther Wester, Rhynd, 
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and others. John Rowle, prior of Pittenweem, was one of 
the Lords of Session: his name first appears in the Sede- 
runt Book, Nov. 5, 1544. In March, 1542, he had been 
one of the Lords for discussing of domes, and in March, 
1544, he appears as one of the Lords of the Articles. In 
1550 he accompanied the Regent Murray to France, and 
died in 1553. In 1583 William Stewart, a captain in the 
King’s Guard, descended from Alan Stewart of Darnley, 
obtained a charter of the priory and lands of Pittenweem, 
and was afterwards styled Commendator of the same. In 
1606 the lands and baronies belonging to the priory were 


erected into a temporal lordship in favour of Frederick | 


Stewart, his son, who had farther charters in 1609 and 
1618. He diedgf&s is supposed, without issue, and the 
title has never since been claimed. Previous to his death 
he disponed the lordship to Thomas Earl of Kellie, who, 
with the consent of his son, Alexander Lord Fenton, sur- 
rendered the superiority of the same into the hands of the 
King. The prior’s house was the property and residence 
of Dr. David Low, Bishop of Ross and Argyle. See The 
New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. ix. p. 985. In 
the Advocates’ Library is a MS. Liber Sancti Andree et 
Pittenweem, on paper, large folio, 401 leaves. } 


Old Proverb. —In turning over the leaves of 
the marvellous Ingoldsby Legends, which are ever 
new, and can never fail in exciting mirth at any 
time, I find the following recorded in Mrs. 
Botherby’s story, “The Leech of Folkstone :”— 


“There, at the head of his well-furnished board, sat 
Master Thomas Marsh of Marston Hall, a yeoman well 
respected in his degree; one of that sturdy and sterling 
class which, taking rank immediately below the Esquire 
(a title in its origin purely military), occupied in the 
wealthier counties the position in society now filled by 
the country gentleman. He was one of those of whom 
the proverb ran: 


*A Knight of Cales, 
A Gentleman of Wales, 
And a Laird of the North Countree: 
A Yeoman of Kent, 
With his yearly rent, 
Will buy them out all three!’” 
Were the yeomen of Kent so wealthy as repre- 
sented in the proverb? and where is “Cales,” 
mentioned in its first line ? Oxontensis. 


[From the extreme fertility of the land, and its con- 
sequent value, Kent is usually denominated the Garden 

f England, and its proprietors, or yeomen, the most 
affluent of their class. ‘The Knights of Cales (Cadiz) 
were originally created by Queen Elizabeth, and the 
Order was continued by James I., whose knights, how- 
ever, were more remarkable for’ their poverty than their 
chivalry ; they were a class as poor as the “lairds of the 
who followed the British Solomon to the 

th. 


“ Sabbatical Years."—Can any of your cor- 
respondents assist me in discovering, in the his- 


.tory of the children of Israel, which were the 


Sabbatical years ? Why should not the Sabbatical 

years be as well known as the Olympiads? I 

conceive they would not be without their im- 
portance in fixing the date of historical events. 

Mererss. 

[The commencement of the first Sabbatical year has 

been much disputed, and various years have been as- 


signed by Scaliger, Ussher, Jackson, &c. According to 
Josephus it was instituted n.c. 1444. Dr. Hales, how- 
| ever, in his Analysis of Chronology, &c., vol. ii. p. 253. 
| (edit. 1830), says, that “ The first division of the con- 
uered Jands in Canaan took place in the sixth year of 
the war, B.c. 1602; the second division, probably six 
years after, sp. c. 1596; the seventh year after that, B. o, 
1589, was therefore, probably, the first general Sabbatical 
| year.” In alluding to the year of Jubilee, Hales thinks 
| that our Saviour commenced his public ministry at such 
| a season, and in support of this opinion adduces the fol- 
| lowing chronological argument : — “ To the first general 
| Sabbatical year, B.c. 1589, add the year of our Lord’s 
public ministry, A.p. 28; and divide the sum, 1617 years, 
by the Jubilee period, 49 years, it leaves no remainder, 
Therefore, A. p. 28, was the last year of the period, or a 
Jubilee itself.” We recommend our correspondent to 
consult also a very remarkable sermon, On the Duty of 
Observing the Christian Sabbath, published by the late 
Professor Lee of Cambridge, 1834, and more particularly 
the second edition, “ with many additional notes.”] 


Inscription on a House. —On the front of a 
house standing by the road from Cheltenham to 
Gloucester is this inscription : — 

“ Iniets Zondar Arby.” 


What language is it, and what the translation ? 
Viator. 
[Have we not here the old Latin adage, Nil sine labore? 
This in Dutch would be “ Niets zonder arbeid” (Nothin 
without labour). The y of Arby is probably the ej (ei 
of Arbeid. If the inscription is circular, the su uous 
I of Iniets may be the d of Arbeid, partly obliterated. ] 


Nursery Rhymes.—Among our nursery rhymes 
one sometimes finds old political satires. There 
is one consisting of a number of verses, each con- 
taining a truism of this sort : — 


“ There was an old wife sat eating an apple, 
When she had eat two, she had eat a couple.” 


But the last verse is thus :— 


“ There was a navy went into Spain, 
And when it returned it came back again.” 


Does this allude to anything, and if so, what ? 


[These lines occur in a letter from the Rev. Joseph 
Mead to Sir Martin Stuteville, dated July 1, 1626, printed 
in The Court and Times of Charles the First, i. 118., and 
entitled : — 

“VERSES ON THE EXPEDITION TO CADIZ. 

“ There was a crow, sat on a stone, 
He flew away, and there was none; 
There was a man, that ran a race, 
When he ran fast, he ran apace: 
There was a maid, that eat an apple, 
When she eat two, she eat a couple: 
There was an ape, sat on a tree, 
When he fell down, down fell he: 
There was a fleet, that went to S 
When it returned, it came again. 


Of course oy. refer to the failure of the expedition to 
1628") under Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon, in 


Lessing's Dialogues.—In the Appendix to De 
iseoys Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin 


Qu 


| 
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of the Rosicrucians and Freemasons (London Mag., beyond the walls of the temple itself: our sainted 


ane, 1824, p. 657.), I find mention made of Les- 
sing’s Dialogues for Freemasons. Were these 
dialogues ever translated into English? And if 

so, when and by whom were they published ? 
A Mason. | 


[This work is entitled Ernest and Falk : Conversations | 
for Freemasons, by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. A portion | 
of it has been translated by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, | 
and printed in The Freemasons’ Quarterly Magazine for 
July, 1854, p. 233. It embraces the first three Conver- 
sations. 


“ Chrysal: or the Adventures of a Guinea.” — 
Who was the author of the Adventures of a Guinea, 
and of Juniper Jack ? E. Arrwoop. 

Hoxton Square. 

[Charles Johnstone is the author of the celebrated 
Satire, Chrysal; or the Adventures of a Guinea, 1760; as 
well as of the romance The History of John Juniper, 
Esquire, alias, Juniper Jack, 3 vols. 12mo., 1781. John- 
stone was an Irishman by birth, though it is said a 
Scotsman by descent. In 1782, he went to seek his for- 
tune in India, and had the happy chance to find it there. 
In Bengal he wrote much for the newspapers, under the 
signature of Oneiropolis. He became joint proprietor of 
one of the Bengal newspapers, and died about the year 
1800. A key to the personages introduced to the reader 
in Chrysal, was furnished by the author to Lord Mount 
Edgecombe, and another to Captain Mears, with whom 
he sailed to India. It is published in Davis's Olio of 
Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes, p. 13., with this 
caveat: — “The author’s intention was to draw general 
characters; therefore, in the application of this key, the 
reader must exercise his own judgment.” Cf, Sir Walter 
Scott’s notice of Johnstone in The Novelists’ Library, vol. 
iv., and Chalmers’s Biog. Dict.) 


Replies. 
THE SEPARATION OF THE SEXES IN CHURCHES, 
(2°4 S. iv. 499. &e.) 


Such an observance in public worship is of much 
higher antiquity, and can be better verified than 
some among the correspondents of “N. & Q.” | 
seem willing’ to allow. That in the days of) 
Ezechiel such a rite was followed by the Jews in 
their temple, is evident from what the prophet | 
says, cap. viii. vv. 14. 16.; and to the authorities 
gathered out of Josephus should be added the 
testimony of Philo, pointing out how the Thera- 


peute exactly observed this same separation of | 


the sexes at the time of prayer, in their several 
establishments in Egypt, and particularly about 
Alexandria, While quoting in full the passage 
from Philo’s “ Book on a contemplative Life,” 
concerning these Therapeute, the Eu- 
sebius (Hist. Eccl. b. ii. c. 17.) does not forget to 
tell us that the work of this Jewish writer “ evi- 
dently comprehends the regulations that are still 
observed in our churches, even to the present 
time.” Our own Beda, moreover, helps us to a 
valuable record of this same Jewish practice even 


and learned countryman, while expounding St. 
Luke’s Gospel, c. ii. vv. 43. &c., thus writes : — 

“Queret aliquis quomodo Dei filius, tanta parentum 
cura nutritus, his abeuntibus potuerit obliviscendo re- 
linqui. Cui respondendum quia filiis Israel moris fuerit, 
ut temporibus festis vel Hierosolyma confluentes, vel ad 
propria redeuntes, seorsum viri, seorsum foeemine choros 
ducentes incederent, infantesque vel pueri cum quolibet 
parente indifferenter ire potuerint. Ideoque beatam 
Mariam vel Joseph vicissim putasse puerum lesum, quem 
se comitari non cernebant, cum altero parente reversum.,” 
— Opp. t. x. p. 338, ed. Giles. 

Besides those proofs already set forth (2° S. iv. 
96.), others, were they needed, might be brought 
from the Latin and Greek Fathers to show that 
this separation was practised, in the early ages, 
throughout the whole church. To narrow the 
inquiry, it may be best to find out what was the 
olden liturgical usage of Western Christendom 
on this point : — 

F. A. S. unhesitatingly lays it down that — 

“ There is not a tittle of evidence that such a practice 
(the separation of sexes in church) ever obtained in the 
Western Churches; in fact, the silence of Durandus and 
the other ritualists seemed to prove the contrary.” — 
iv. 500. 

In answer to this, it can be shown : — 


Ist. That at Rome and in Italy the usage was, 
and, after a manner, still is, that a separation of 
the sexes should be observed. Baronius in his 
Annals, a. p. 57 ( Annal. i, 461. Luce, 1738), gives 
the following old inscription : — 

“Ad sanctum Petrum Apostolorum, ante regia, in 
porticu, columna secunda quando intramus, sinistra parte 
virorum, Lucillus et Januaria honesta femina.” 

In his Liber Pontificalis, seu De Gestis Romanorum 
Pontificum, Anastasius tells us of Pope Sergius L, 
A. D. 687, that — 

“ Hic fecit imaginem auream beati Petri Apostoli que 
est in parte mulierum.”—Ed. Vignolio, t. i. p. 310. ; 
and of Pope Gregory IIL, a. p. 731, that — 

« Fecit quoque oratorium intra eamdem basilicam (S. 
Petri) juxta arcum principalem in parte virorum.” — Z0. 
t. ii. p. 46. 

This separation of sexes in the churches at 
Rome was observed in other parts of Italy, for 
Sicardo, Bishop of Cremona, a. p. 1212, writes 
thus: — 

“ Similiter et in ecclesiis virr cum mulieribus orant, ita 
quod mulieres secundum consuetudines quorumdam sint 
in parte aquilonari, sicut viri in australi .... Secundum 
alios, viri in parte anteriori, mulieres in posteriori—quod 
seorsum masculi, seorsum femine stent, secundum Bedam 
accepimus a veteri consuetudine derivatum.”— Mitrale, 
cap. xi. p. 39. ed. Migne. 

Another Lombard writer, of the fourteenth 
century, in his short, though curious and valuable 


| work, De Laudibus Papie, tells us, while speaking 


of the many churches of Pavia, — 
“ Habent autem omnes tam magne quam parva eccle- 
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sie in medio muram cancellorum, quibus separantur & 
mulieribus viri, totum solidum sine foraminibus vel fenes- 
tris, unde non possunt mulieres altare videre nisi per 
unum ostinm in medio in parvis ecclesiis, in majoribus 
vero per tria ostia que cium necesse fuerit, possunt 
claudi valvis, celebratis officiis.” — Ly Ticii is, 
A. D. 1830, apud Rer. Italic. Scriptores, ed. Muratori, t. xi. 
p. 19. Milan, 1727. 

Some two centuries later, we find St. Charles 
Borromeo striving his best to put down, amon 
other abuses, which had arisen in poe 
discipline, that of the non-observance, in some 
places of his province, of this same old Italian 
church-custom. To bring back again this ancient 
and becoming practice wherever it had been al- 
lowed to fall away, that truly great, good, holy 
bishop had the following canon framed in one of 
the several provincial councils which he held, of 
the bishops and clergy of the Milanese arch- 
diocess : — 

“Ubi vetus illa consuetudo cium ab aliis tam ab S. 
Chrysostimo in primis testificata, eaque non sine aliqua 
mystica significatione imbuta, ut separatim scilicet in 
ecclesia viri a mulieribus essent, in provincia nostra in- 
tromissa aut nulla est, episcoporum cura plane restituatur 
quemadmodum et adhuc in compluribus ejusdem provin- 
cie ecclesiis retinetur et olim in usu fuisse cognoscitur 
ex antiquis earundem ecclesiarum exzdificationibus, in 
quibus separationis et destinctionis hujus vestigia, his 
etiam temporibus extant.”— Acta Eccl. Mediolanensis, 
Actorum, pars i. Concil iv. t. i. p. 134. Milan, 1843. 

Besides the above enactment there are others, 
among the decrees of the same councils promul- 
gated by St. Charles, for duly keeping up this 
liturgical rite. An Italian author of no small 
weight, Domenico Magri, who was canon of the 
cathedral of Viterbo, affords us some valuable 
information on this subject, from which we learn 
that, in his time, this separation of the sexes was 
observed in this rural churches of Malta: — 

“ Adhuc inter Orientales Grecosque Christianos, et in 
ruralibus Melite ecclesiis locus pro utroque sexu sepa- 
ratus observatur, qui tamen laudabilis usus in hac insula 

rochorum incuria sensim deperditur.” — Macri Hiero- 

zicon, verbo “ Diaconissa,” Venice, 1735, p. 203. 

Sarnelli, too, in his Antica Basilicografia, p. 44., 
assures us that when he wrote, c. a. p. 1686 : — 

“ Anche a’ nostri di nelle chiese ben regolate si osserva 
questa divisione; se bene in diverse maniere, usando 
alcuni un riparo di legname, detto steccato, non divisivo 
di tutta la chiesa, ma tanto grande quanto é capace delle 
donne che a maggior numero sogliono concorrervi.” 


To get nearer to our own times, it may be ob- 
served that Moroni, aliving Italian author, tells us, 
in his Dizionario Ecclesiastico, t. xx. p. 211., that 
this very custom may still be seen in some places, 
for the women to be separated in church from 
the men : — 

“ Il pio costume in alcuni Juogi 2 in vi he 
le cane ome (la chiesa) divise dagli 

To the partial observance of this usage at Rome 
and its neighbourhood at present, I myself can 
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bear witness; for in the Pope's chapels, as well 
as in St. Peter’s, whenever stands are put up on 
grand occasions for distinguished personages when 
the Pontiff sings high mass or is present, the 
ladies, however exalted their rank, are invariably 
placed by themselves: in all processions out of 
church which I have ever beheld at Albano, 
Frascati, and the villages round about, the men 
and women always walked in separate bodies ; 
and the same thing I have observed in Lombardy 
and Piedmont. 

2nd. Leaving Italy, we will’ go to other parts 
of the Western Church, and there too shall we 
find this same separation of the sexes insisted on, 
and spoken of by Durandus himself and the other 
ritualists. We will begin with Amalarius, a priest 
of the church of Metz,c. a. p. 812. Thisscholar 
of our own Alcuin says : — 

“ In conventu ecclesiastico seorsum masculi, et seorsum 
feemine stant. Quod accepimus a veteri consuetudine, 
&c.—Masculi stant in australi parte, et feeminz in boreali, 
&c.”—De Ecc. Off. lib. iii. cap. 2. 


So, too, Honorius of Autun, a. p. 1130: — 


rte stant — femine 
emma Anima, lib. i. 


“In ecclesia masculi in australi 
vero in boreali parte stant.” — 
cap. 145. 

Let us now hear what Durandus, at the very 
beginning of his work, has to say upon the 
matter : — 

“In conventu ecclesie# mulieres et viri seorsum habi- 
tant.— Masculi autem in australi, feemine autem in boreali 
sive in aquilonari parte manent.” — Rationalis, lib. i. 
cap. i. n. 46, 

3rd. While looking back on the old liturgical 
usages of England, we see that in some places the 
custom was for the men to be towards the east, the 
women towards the west end of the church, since 
we read in an Exeter Pontifical this rubric : — 


“ Ad includendum anchoritam.—Si laicus, jacet extra 
hostium chori: si femina, jacet in occidentali parte ec- 
clesie, ubi mos est feminis orare.” — Lib. Pontif., of Ed- 
mund Lacy, Bishop of Exeter, ed. Barnes. Exeter, 
p. 131. 


The symbolism of this separation of the sexes 
at church showed itself in other observances of 
our old English liturgy ; at baptism, by the rubric 
of the Salisbury Manual : — 


“Mascalus autem statuatur a dextris sacerdotis, 
foemina vero & sinistris.” 

At offering time, during mass, the men went 
up first, the women after, as was done abroad 
(Gemma Anima, lib. i. cap. 28.); hence was it 
that Chaucer said of the Wife of Bath : — 


“ Tn all the parish wif ne was ther non, 
That to the offring before hire shulde gon.” — 


And the following passage from Sir Thos. More’s 
Life, by his grandson Cresacre More, incidentally 
proves that, till late in the reign of Henry VIIL., 


| | 
| 
| 
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the practice here in England was for the men to 
be quite apart from the women at church : — 


“The next morning (after giving up the chancellor- 
ship) being holiday, he went to Chelsey church with my 
lady and his children and family; and after Mass was 
done, because it was a custom that one of my Lord’s 
gentlemen should then go to my Lady’s pew, and say 
this Lordship is gone;’ then did he himself come unto 
her, and making a courtesy with his cap in his hand, 


said: ‘may it please your Ladyship, my Lordship is | 


gone,’” &c. — Edit. Hunter, p. 200. 


Ali works of old English art remind us strongly 
of this ritual separation : in the Coventry tapestry, 
— by Shaw, Dresses and Decorations (t. ii.), 

ing Henry VI. is kneeling at prayer on one side 
with the gentlemen of his court behind him; on 
the other, Queen Margaret and her ladies in 
waiting are shown. On our stained-glass windows 
and grave-brasses, the children of a family stand 


or kneel behind their parents, not according to | 


their age, but the boys are with their father, and 
the girls with their mother. To this day the 
separation of sexes is followed by us Catholics in 
many country congregations ; and there is — 
reason for believing that this has been, in suc 
places, the old English unbroken practice handed 
down to us from times before the change in the 
national faith. 


The separation of the sexes in church is, in | 


fact, one of the very oldest among the ritual ob- 
servances of Christendom, and was insisted on 
throughout both West and East. With the Puri- 
tans it could neither have originated, nor from 
them could it have anywhere been borrowed ; for 


its use is shown to have existed more than a | 


thousand years before that sect arose; and its ob- 

servance can be pointed to in places where the 

name itself of Puritan was never even so much as 

spoken of or heard. D. Rock. 
Brook Green, Hammersmith. 


LIBELS ON THE CHARACTER OF MILTON. 
(2™ §. v. 173.) 

Your esteemed correspondent Mr. Orror ex- 

presses his “ unbounded surprise” at the scur- 

rility of Winstanley, and may not therefore be 


aware of the many other similar “ testimonials,” | 


equally just and candid, to the character of our 
great poet. It may be interesting to congregate 
a few of them for inspection, as evidences of the 
bad taste and feeling of some, and, as in Win- 


stanley’s case, of the very indifferent talent for | 


predicting future events of others. 

Du Moulin, in his Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad 
an, after applying to Milton the famous 
ine : — 

“Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 

ademptum;” 
—which he qualifies as follows, “ quanquam nec 


ingens, quo nihil est exilius, exsanguius, contrac- 

tius, de genere animalculorum, que quo pungunt 
| acrius, eo nocent minus,” — styles Milten a dis- 
| grace to humanity” (generis humani dehonesta- 

mentum), “an infernal miscreant” (tartareus 
| furcifer), “an execrable butcher” (teterrimus 
carnifex), “a monster of a man” (tale hominis 
monstrum). 

Zeigler speaks of Milton as more successful 
than the Jesuits, more daring than the devil 
himself (Jesuitis felicior, ipso Diabolo audacior). 

Bishop Hacket, in his Life of Williams, thus 
closes his subject: —‘* What a venomous spirit 
is in that serpent Milton, that blackmouthed 
Zoilus that blows his viper breath upon these 
immortal devotions” (in the Basilike). 
The worthy Bishop afterwards calls him “ a petty 
| schoolboy scribbler,” and “ a canker-worm,” and 
thus energetically apostrophises him :— “ Get 
thee behind me, Milton! thou savourest not the 
things that be of truth and loyalty, but of pride, 
| bitterness, and falsehood.” 

That meek and gentle scribbler Roger [ Es- 
| trange tells us (No Blind Guides), that Milton 
| had, in his “life and doctrine,” resolved one great 
| question, “ by evidencing that devils may indue 
| human shapes, and proving himself, even to hig 
own wife, an incubus;” adding, that Milton had, 
| by his Defensio, given “ every man a horror for 

mankind, when he considered that you (Milton) 
| are of the race.” 

The learned Dr. South, with equal good taste 
| and spirit, stigmatises Milton as a “ blind adder.” 
Dr. George Bate (in Elenchi Motuum Nupero- 
_ rum) indulges himself in these terms : — 
| “ They (the Regicides) employ the mercenary pen of 

the son of a certain scrivener, one Milton, from a musty 
— vampt into a new Secretary, whose chief talent 

ay in Satires and libels, his tongue being dipped in the 
| blackest and basest venom.” 


| Dr. Skinner (Motus Compositi) calls Milton a 
| “ bold orator, or rather bagpiper.” 
In the estimation of Milton’s enemies, his blind- 
_ ness that followed immediately the publication of 
| his Defence of the People of England, was an 
undoubted judgment of heaven on him for his 
| impiety; and he was taunted with it by Du Moulin, 
L’Estrange, South, Elis, Tyffe, Higgons, and others, 
| who appeared to vie with each other in exhausting 
| the tolerably ample stores of our language for 
foul and abusive terms. So that if it be true, as 
Pope assures us, that “‘ No man deserves a monu- 
ment who could not be wrapped in a ——- 
sheet of papers written against him,” surely 
Milton’s monument ought to be more durable 
than the pyramids, —as indeed it will be! 

As a crowning gem in this collection of tributes 
to genius, I will add the words of that illustrious 
| writer who discovered so ingeniously that all 
| Milton’s verses were nothing but “ second-hand 
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roar,” William Lauder, whose eulogy (not very warp. Is mould-warp also used in Lincoln. 
consistent with his name) runs thus : — shire ? . 

“ A perfect devil incarnate, if any such ever existed, I know no other Instance of mould used as I 
an abandoned monster of mankind, of insatiable avarice, suppose it to be by Milton. But mold I finds 
unbounded ambition, implacable malice, unparalleled im- used in a homily in the Bodleian Library, temp. 
pudence, shocking impiety, unnatural against the father Henry IL. (supposed) ; vide Eccleston’s Introduce. 
that begot him, an arch-traitor and rebel against his tion tv English Antiquities, p. 102. And com 


political father, his rightful sovereign ; in short, a mur- 
derer, and an approver and abettor of murderers; bog- clude that mould, a shape, in which anything is 


gling at no enormity how flagrant soever, to accomplish cast, mould (humus) earth, fine earth, churchyard 
is purposes, and like his master, Cromwell, completely mould, mould-damp, mole, the animal, and mould, 
versed in all the arts of fraud, falsehood, sophistry, and 4 mole-hill, all are derived from the Danish mule, 


prevarication.” L ~.|° mouth, a mole being an animal who casts with 
BTHREDIENSIS. bi, mouth. The Greeks called him oxadoy, a 
| digger. 


l add the quotation from the homily, and Ec- 


cleston’s translation : — 
v. 232. 306.) De per bold xebyld 

I beg Mr. Bernnarp Smitn's pardon, but For thee is a house built 
cannot agree with him. I think Milton wrote Sp Se — 
“ mould,” and meant by the word a mole-hill, the | De per mold imyne. 
habitation (cubile) of a mole, or mould-warp. It | For thee was a mould shapen . 
is not every mole-hill that is the mould, but the | gp & oF ore +e" 
largest one, in which the mole hollows out various | lap th. th vihens 

alleries and ways for himself. There is a plate, | Its height is not determined, 

in a note on the mole, in the Rev. J. G. Wood's | Ne Sep deopner imeten 
edition of Gilbert White's Natural History of Sel- 
Borne (Routledge, 1854, see p. 321.), which gives | Noe hay nen up, 


Hau lons hit Se pene 
However long it may be, 
Nu me Se bminged 
Until I thee bring 


a good description of a mole-hill, the mould, and 
its “darksome passages.” I have heard mole- 
catchers talk of a garden mole as if he was a 


larger animal than the field mole ; and perhaps be- Wen Sa beon peealt 
cause he is more mischievous, they always expect | Where thou shalt remain 
something extra for trapping a garden mole. Mil- | Nu me peeal Se meven 
ton writes. — | Until I shall measure thee 
4 | And Se mold Sa 
“ For God had thrown And the sod of earth.” 
That mountain as his garden mould, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins The literal translation of the last line is, “ And 
porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, the mould sod there.” A, Horr Wurre. 


Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Watered the garden, there united fel 

Down the deep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from his darksome passage now appears.” 


WILLIAM DE WARENNE, FIRST EARL OF SURREY, 


_In God's hand the mountain was but as a mole- AND GUNDRADA HIS WIFE. 
hill ; and as in a mole-hill, with its porous earth | 24 §, y, 269 
and several passages, the water oozed, some up- | ( - ¥. 269.) 
wards, forming a fountain, which meets the nether The testimony concerning the parentage of 


flood, that goes through the darksome passage. | Gundrada, wife of William de Warenne, first Karl 
This seems to me all to apply to a mould, a mole- | of Surrey, is of so conflicting a nature, that, unless 
hill; had Milton meant a mound, he would have | fresh evidence be brought to light, it is not likely 
written mound, but I do not see that his descrip- we shall ever attain certainty. The most pro- 
tion would in any way have applied to a solid bable opinion is, that Gundrada was the daughter 
mound, or mole, or embankment. of Matilda by her first husband Gorbod, or of 

Once more I must ask pardon. The mole de- | William before his marriage, or pretended mar- 
rives his name, I think, from the Danish mule, , riage, with her. If either of these suppositions be 
a mouth; muld-varp is his Danish name, which | true, we can see good reason why William de 
means mold-caster, but the rodt is mule, a mouth, | Warenne speaks in his charter of the relationship 
& mouth-caster, as in the German maul-wurf. between his wife and Queen Matilda, but makes 
The Anglo-Saxon name is wanda, from wendan, no mention of any such connexion with William. 
to turn. Mould-warp is still the name of the The fact that William speaks of Gundrada in one 
mole in Derbyshire; and among the Danish dy's | of his charters as his daughter does not militate 
of Lincolnshire I have shown the use of the word against this; for if his marriage with Matilda 
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were valid, he would probably consider children 
born before the marriage as legitimised by it, and, 
in any case, we need not suppose that he would 
have much delicacy in acknowledging illegitimate 
Issue. 

A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for this 
month (April, 1858, p. 428.) fee very confi- 
dently on this matter, thus : — 

* She,” Matilda, “ was the wife of another man, Gorbod, 
the avoué of St. Bertin, when William fell in love with 
her, and she had three children prior to her divorce from 
her first husband: Gerbordo, afterwards Earl of Chester, 
Frederic, and Gundrada wife of William de Warenne.” 

* Although the above is probably truth, one would 
have liked to have seen so positive a statement 
supported by references to the authorities on 
which it is based, and some notice taken of those 
that tell the other way. 

It will be remembered by many of your readers, 
that in the year,1845, the remains of William de 
Warenne and fis wife were discovered in the 
ruins of Lewes Priory. The lid of the leaden 
collin in which Gundrada’s bones had rested was 
exhibited before the Society of Antiquaries in the 
following year. Where their dust is now scat- 
tered is unknown to me. K. P. D. E. 


ARMY UNDER WILLIAM III.: FOREIGN TROOPS. 
(2™ S. v. 81. 235.) 


In reply to your Exeter correspondent, A. C. 
M., I have to state that I know of no complete 
list of the army (with the names of the of- 
ficers, &c.) that accompanied William from Hol- 
land. That there were many more besides the 
Bentincks, Tollemaches, &c., is certain: the Van- 
sittarts and the Van Straubenzies for example, 
the descendant of the latter being our present 
Commander in Chief in China. I can, however, 
add to the information contained in my former 
communication by giving the names of all the 
commanders of regiments (besides the guards 
under Lord Auverquerque and the Earl of Port- 
land) which served William as foreign auxiliaries, 
and the total cost of these foreign troops to this 
country between 1688 and 1697. 

The particulars are from An Apology of Mr. 
Jacob Vander Esch, late Paymaster of his late 
Majesty's Dutch and other Forces, dated October 21, 
1703, from the Hague. ‘The names of the follow- 
ing commanders of regiments appear : — Horse. 
Count of Nassau, Count Waldeck, Marquis of 
Mompouillan, Earl of Athlone, Mons. Gravemoer, 
Earl of Rocheford, Count Flodorps, Mons. Ob- 
dam, Count Lippes, afterwards Col. Nyenhuys and 
Vittinghof, Brigadeer Shack, Col. Oyens, after- 
wards Bar. Recheteren, Bar. Riet-Ezel, afterwards 


Prince of Birckefeld, Maj.-Gen. Mackay, Col. Sid- 
ney, afterwards Lord Cuts, Col. Wijnbergen, Col. 
Hagedoorn, Count Nassau, Count Carelson, after- 
wards Col. Groben and Wilkes, Col. Fagel, Col. 
Balfour, afterwards Col. Lauder, Prince of Bran- 
denburgh, Col. Tolmach, afterwards Col. Lloyd, 
Col. Ramsay, and Col. Babington, afterwards 
Prince of Hessen, The pay of the Horse was from 
Dec. 21, 1688, to (in most cases) Dee. 31, 1697; 
and of Dragoons and Foot, from January 1, 1689, 
to different periods, the earliest being March 15, 
1689, and the latest March 25, 1699; and the 
total charge was 2,885,731/. 6s. 2d.; add Danish 
forces from April 1, 1692, to Oct. 13, 1694, the 
Saxe-Gotha forces from April 1, to Nov. 1, 1692, 
and incidental expences, and the total cost of the 
foreign troops under William was 3,254,740/. 3s. 6d. 

Wa. Durrant Cooper. 


81. Guilford Street, Russell Square. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists com- 
pared (2™ §. v. 340.) —In what year did this book 
first appear? Lowndes says 1749, 1751-2, 8vo. 
G. N. quotes an edition 1751-2. My own copy, 
in 2 vols. 12mo., bears the date of 1754, but it is 
not described as the second edition. Another im- 

ression, with notes, introduction, and appendix, 

y Richard Polwhele, was published in 8yo. in 
1820. G. N. may turn to Southey’s Life of Wes- 
ley (ii. 334.), who tells us that Wesley, who in all 
his other controversies preserved a gentle tone, 
“replied to Bishop Lavington with asperity — the 
attack had galled him ; he could not but feel ghat 
his opponent stood upon the vantage ground.” 

There is a beautiful passage in Wesley's Journal 
alluding to a meeting in Exeter Cathedral on a 
very solemn occasion between the controversial- 
ists, when they doubtless were in perfect charity 
with each other. J. H. M. 


Bird's-eye Views of Towns §. v. 299.) — 
There are many curious old views of Glasgow 
scattered among different publications, which I 
am not aware are to be found in any collected 
form. In the edition of the History of Glasgow, 
by M‘Ure, published 1736, there were a number 
of these. The new edition by Mr. Vean, 1830, has 
two plates (I think a reproduction) of the city, 
from the S.E. and N.E., both 1693. Some in- 
teresting local engravings were done about a cen- 
tury ago in the Fine Art Academy of Robert and 
Andrew Foulis, printers; and of the same nature, 
in street views and public edifices, a series by 
Denholm in History of Glasgow, 1804; and per- 
haps the latest, an ornamental quarto work by 


Count Steenbok, Bar. Boncour, Col. Benting, and | Joseph Swan, engraver. The late Bailie Bogle 
| of Glasgow several years since, at his private 


Bar. Heyden.— Dragoons. Col. Marwit.— Foot, 
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expense, brought out a considerable collection of 
the antiquarian buildings of the city, now or for- 
merly existing, in large-sized lithographic coloured 
plates, which may yet be had through purchase, 
though scarce. 1 possess two very faithful water- 
coloured drawings, on a good scale, by a deceased 
excellent artist, Andrew Donaldson, of the Cathe- 
dral, Fir Park, and ancient “ Drygate” Street 
adjoining, taken in 1820; and I believe that be- 
fore the “ Archbishop's Castle,” near the Cathedral, 
was entirely removed in 1792, to make room for 
the present Royal Infirmary, sketches were made 
of that renowned fortress, and are still preserved 
there, but I have not seen them. 


Sanserit MSS. (2™ S. vy. 236.) — The MSS. 
mentioned by E. H. A. are : — 

1. The Adhyitma Ramayana (as it ought to be 
written); a m on the adventures of Rama 
(one of the incarnations of Vishnu), attributed to 
Vyasa Deva —a different work from the larger 
and more celebrated one of Valmiki. 

2. The Parva (section), entitled “Sabha” of 
the M. The second of the eighteen sections or 
cantos, of which the Giant Epic of the Hindus, the 
Mahabharat, consists. This poem contains over 
100,000 slokas, or stanzas, and has been printed at 
Calcutta in four mighty quartos. 

The value of these MSS. would depend upon 
various considerations, which could not so well be 
settled without seeing them, such as age, condi- 
tion, and writing, &c., but as MSS. independently, 
both together under 5/. probably. A. B. 


The Missal in Latin and English (2"4 S. v. 323.) 
—I made a Note many years ago that the first 
trapslation of the Missal. into English was made 
by the Rev. Chas. Cordell ; but whence I derived 
the information I cannot now recollect. It was 
——_ from the late Rev. Dr. Kirk, whose 

nowledge and accuracy in such matters is well 
known. But that Mr. Cordell published The 
Divine Office for the use of the Laity, in 2 vols. 
12mo., privately printed in 1780, there can be no 
doubt. For the Declaration of the author, at the 
end of each volume, submitting his work to the 
judgment of the Church, is signed with these ini- 
tials, “C. C. C. A. D. A.,” which must, I think, 
stand for Carolus Cordell Catholice Academie 
Duacensis Alumnus, Mr. Cordell was the mis- 
sioner at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and died there 
January 26, 1791. This makes it probable that 
his work was printed at Newcastle. I may here 
note that I have a subsequent edition of the same 
work, but “with corrections and additions” by 
Rev. B. Rayment, printed at Manchester by Hay- 
dock in 1806, in 2 vols. 12mo. 

Now as to the variations which Mr. Grorce 
Orror states that he found both in the English 
and Latin, the Roman Missal does not confine the 
selections from Scripture for Introits, Offertories, 


and so forth, or even occasionally Lessons, as in 
some of the Ember Saturdays, to the exact words 
of the sacred text, but frequently omits sentences 
or portions of sentences, as in the instance ad- 
duced from the Introit for the 3rd Sunday of 
Advent, which will be found with the same words 
omitted in all Roman Missals, and also in the old 
Sarum Missal. As to variations in the English 
version, they are common enough in our earlier 
Prayer and Service Books, though uniformity is 
most desirable. 

The expression in the Preface (not the Prayer) 
for Passion Sunday, ‘ ut qui in ligno vincebat, jn 
ligno quoque vinceretur,” evidently means that 
Satan having conquered by means of a tree, that 
is, by persuading Eve to eat the fruit of the tree, 
should himself be conquered by the true tree of 
life, the holy cross of our divine Redeemer. 

On comparing the Missal of 1737 with the 
Divine Office of 1781, they certainly do not cor- 


respond either in translations or titles; but are. 


different works, and not likely to have proceeded 
from the same author. Who first translated the 
Missal into English is, therefore, a question still 
to be answered. F.C. H. 


Emett's Family (2™ S. iv. 233.) —S. N. R. 
states that “in the will of Christopher Emett, 
dated April 30, 1743, he mentions his wife Re- 
becca, his sons Thomas and Robert, his nephew 
Christopher Emett, son of his brother William, 
his sister-in-law, Elizabeth Temple, of Dublin ;” 
and it is asked who this Elizabeth Temple was, 
and how she was sister-in-law to Christopher 
Emett? As S. N. R. does not speak positively, 
but merely presumes that Robert Emett, M.D., 
the father of the patriot, was the second son of 
the testator Christopher Emett and Rebecca his 
wife, I would, by way of inducing farther inquiry, 
merely suggest that the testator set down his 
sister-in-law’s maiden name when he called her 
Elizabeth Temple, and that she was the wife of 
his brother William: that Robert Emett, M.D., 
was the son of William Emett and Elizabeth 
Temple his wife, which would account for and fall 
in with the eldest son of Robert Emett, M.D. being 
named Christopher Temple Emett after his grand- 
mother, and would also chime in with what an 
old lady from Ireland, now dead, stated to me 
some years back, viz. that Robert Emett’s (the 

atriot) grandmother was a Temple whose family 
fiad come from the north of England to Ireland, 
and asking me if he was not so a relation of | 
own. R. G. T. 


Return of Sight, or Second Sight (2™'S. iv. 225.; 
v. 324.)—I hope, for the credit of “ Mr. Patrick 
Wian,” that he did not really give the account of 
himself quoted by G. N. If he did so, I fear we 
must consign the “ Minister of Lesbury” to that 
class,—so numerous, alas! in all ages of the world 
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—who say the thing that is not. That he reached 
the age of 110 years, is all but incredible; but 
that about that time he cut new teeth, and re- 


of this kind which one hears and reads of, when 
true, can be accounted for in the following way: — 
If the blindness— partial blindness rather —be 
the result of cataract, it may happen that after 
the crystalline lenses have for many years been 
opaque, one of them may suddenly fall down, so 
as to leave the pupil wholly or partially unob- 
structed; and when this occurs, sight may be in- 
stantaneously restored to the affected eye. Such 
cases are a godsend to quacks ; because the re- 
storation of sight, which is due to an accident 
quite beyond their control, is of course attributed 
by them and by their dupes to the efficacy of 
some wonder-working lotion or drop, which may 
have been in use at the time. People in general 
are so ignorant of the physiology and diseases of 
the eye, that all non-medical accounts relating to 
such subjects, even if proceeding from the patients 
themselves, are utterly worthless. AYDEE. 


I can supply your correspondent, G. N., with 
one example of second-sight which has recently 
come under my own observation. 

About three weeks ago I was at a bookseller’s, 
selecting a volume or two, and laid one of very 
small print, entitled The Biographical Portrait 
Gallery, on the table. An old lady who was in 


the shop, a neighbour of the bookseller’s, took it 
up and read a portion of it. It was remarked | 
what good eyesight she must have to be able to | 
read it. She replied she could thread the smallest | 
needle ; and farther added, that she recovered her | 
eyesight after a severe fit of illness, before which | 
she had worn “glasses” for thirty years. She | 
informed me she was seventy-eight years of age. 
M. E. Berry. 


Medieval Seals v. 274.) — Mr. Brap- 
LEY may obtain casts of many medizval seals of 
Doubleday, Little Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
but the best are sold by a perambulating dealer, 
named Ready, who is generally on a tour after | 
fresh seals. I think an application addressed, 
under cover, to J. G. Bayfield, Esq., Magdalen | 
Street, Norwich, would probably find him. 

Rusticus Mus. 


Ledbury Monument (2™ §S. iv. 492.) —I have 
waited with some interest for an answer to the 
question relative to this monument, signed M. E. 

fixes. I am not much acquainted with heraldry, | 
but I think it will be found that the arms are not 
of the royal family of England, although they may 
be of some of the Welch princes. Another con- 
jecture has been that it is the tomb of Catherine | 


| 


d’ Audley, relative to whom a well-known legend 
exists in the locality. She was the grand-daughter 
of Sir John Giffard of Brimsfield, whose arms 
were three lions passant. He married Maud, the 
widow of William de Longespee, the grand- 
daughter of Walter de Clifford, sheriff of Here- 
fordshire temp. Henry II., and the brother of Fair 
Rosamond. Katherine Audley was a recluse at 
Ledbury. Another conjecture has been that it is 
the monument of a prioress of Aconbury, a mo- 
nastery in the county, about fifteen miles from 
Ledbury, though I cannot ascertain upon what 
foundation. I believe, however, it was not un- 
usual on the suppression of the monasteries to re- 
move valuable monuments to neighbouring parish 
churches ; and some slight confirmation is afforded 
of this fact by the circumstance that a Joan de 
Ledbury was prioress of Aconbury in 1 Hen. IV. 
(see Duncombe’s History of Herefordshire). 

Grorce Maserievp. 

Ledbury. 


Coward (2°4 §. v. 314.) —I should think this 
word was in use before the Portuguese language 
was known, and is probably derived from cowherd, 
a term of contempt applied by the Normans to the 
Saxon peasantry. e retain shepherd, but not 
swineherd or cowherd. H. T. 


HMiscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS AND BOOK SALES. 


We do not know how we can better direct the atten- 
tion of our archeological friends to the value of the 
recently published volume by the Archdeacon of Cardigan, 
entitled Essays on various Subjects, Philological, Philo- 
sophical, Ethnological, and Archeological, connected with the 
Prehistorical Records of the Civilised Nations of Ancient 
Europe, especially of that Race which first occupied Great 

ritain, than by the following enumeration of the various 
subjects which are discussed in it, with no small amount 
of learning and ingenuity. They are as follows: —On 
Carn Goch, in Caermarthenshire; On the Early Inter- 
course between the Eastern and Western World, and on 
Celtic Coins; On One Source of the Non-Hellenic Portion 
of the Latin Language; The Virgilian Cosmogony; On 
the Aristotelian Expression “META TA ®YSIKA”; A Se- 
lection from certain Archeological Papers written by the 
Archdeacon of Cardigan; Extract from an unpublished 
Archeological Paper; On the Megalithic Structures in 
Auvergne; Primitive Tradition, a Letter to the Edin- 
burgh Review; The Antiquity of Celtic Coins; A Few 
Observations on certain very Ancient Traditions among 
certain Primitive Nations; The Ancient Pheenicians and 
their Language; The Written Records of the Cumri; On 
the Difference between the Cumraeg and the Gaeleg; On 
the Great Ethnological Theory; On the Antiquity of 


| certain Welsh Manuscripts. 


The Quarterly Review, which has just been issued, opens 
with a clever article on Boswell’s Johnson, in which the 
writer does that justice to Boswell, which Boswell never 
did to himself. The other lighter articles are “ Fictions 


| of Bohemia,” and “Italian Tours and Tourists.” We 


have an Art biography, in the paper on “ Michael An- 
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gelo ;” and a good article on “Public Speaking,” a subject 
which seems at length to be receiving the attention it 
deserves. There is a clever sketch of the “ Progress of 
English iculture,” and a painful one of “ The Siege of 
Lucknow ;” while the political character of the Review is 
fully sustained in the closing paper on “ France and the 
late Ministry.” 

If there be left in England any “ home-keeping youths,” 
they owe much to Mr. Robert Bell, who has just put 
forth a well-filled volume of Wayside Pictures through 
France, Belgium, and Up the Rhine, in which they may 
find such graphic and gossiping descriptions of every- 
thing that is interesting in the countries traversed by 
Mr. Bell, as may compensate for their stay-at-home des- 
tiny. Those who have had the better fortune to follow 
Mr. Bell's footsteps, will rejoice in his book as a pleasant 
memorial of their own journeyings. 

Coleridge once called himself a man of infinite title- 
ages. Mr. Timbs is a man of “happy title-pages.” We 
boow no writer of the present day so lucky in the choice 
of his subjects, or who works his subjects with more suc- 
cess. His new volume, School Days of Eminent Men, is 
a fresh instance of this. The idea'is a happy one, and its 
execution equally so. It is a book to interest all boys; 
but more especially those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Winchester: for of these, as of many other 
schools of high repute, the accounts are full and inter- 
esting. 

Mr. Chappell’s amusing and instructive work on the 
Popular Music of the Olden Time increases in interest as 
it approaches its conclusion, The twelfth Part, which has 
just been issued, and gives us the history, literary and 
musical, of some twenty-seven of our most favourite airs, 
is certainly well calculated to add to Mr. Chappell’s repu- 
tation as a most zealous, painstaking, and intelligent 
antiquary; and few will rise from listening to the airs 
here preserved, or from reading the curious notices of 
them which Mr. Chappell has here recorded, without a 
feeling of satisfaction. His history of the old “ Waits” 
is peculiarly interesting; and every Wykehamist will be 
delighted with his account of “ Dulce Domum,” and the 
manner. in which he has traced the authorship of the 
words to “ Francis Turner,” the well-known Bishop of 
Ely, and of the music to John Reading, the organist of 
the College, and the composer of the three Latin Graces 
which are still sung at the Annual College Elections. 


On last Monday and Tuesday Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson sold a collection of works illustrative of poet- 
ical and dramatic history, particularly remarkable for the 
early editions of the separate pieces of our standard 
Poets. The Catalogue informs us that it is the property 
of “ A well-known Collector,” and a cursory glance at 
its contents will convince any one of his unwearied dili- 
gence and commendable taste in collecting these literary 
rarities. But, alas! instead of finding this TemrLe or 
THE Muses filled with groups of philologists and critics 
gallantly bearing off at high prices those rare and curious 
nuggets, we regret to find the majority of them sold for a 
trifle more than the price of waste paper. The most re- 
markable exceptions were the following : — Ed. Spencer’s 
Colin Clout’s Come Home again, first edition, 4to. 1595, 
31. 5s.—A Complete and very rare Series of the Cata- 
logues of the Annual Exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
from 1769 to 1854, 8..— Thomas Gray’s Poems, with 
designs by Bentley, being Horace Walpole’s reserved 
copy, with the names of the engravers in MS., also in- 
teresting notes in his autograph, fol. 1753. 31. 7s. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. The Fourth Boke of 
Virgill, intreating of the love betwene Aeneas and Dido, 
translated into a strange metre by Henry, late Earle of 
Surrey, worthy to be embraced. Black-letter, excessively 


rare, and probably unique. John Day, for William 
Owen, dwellyng in Paternoster Rowe, at the sygne of the 
Cocke, without date. First edition, unseen by all our old 
bibliographical and poetical antiquaries; by Ames it is 
not mentioned ; Herbert, Dibdin, and Lowndes record its 
title, the latter from the former’s notice; Dibdin in hig 
Typog. Antiquities, lamenting that Herbert had not 
given a further account of it, and doubting if it was 
printed by John Day. 204. 

Hore Beate Marie Virginis, cum Kalendario. Manu. 
script of the 16th century on vellum, the text written in 
double columns, very numerous initial letters enclosing 
small miniatures, executed with considerable skill; the 
capitals (of which there are many hundred) in colours, 
heightened with burnished gold; the Kalendar decorated 
at the foot of each page with small circular miniatures, 
exhibiting the usual occupations of the Months and the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, some nearly obliterated; 
figures of the Evangelists on the margins, &e. From the 
costume of the various whole-length figures portrayed 
in this volume it may be pronounced as of English exe- 
cution. It is unfortunately imperfect. 61. 8s. 6d. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Tae or trax Docratne or Lire Anncrrres. By Baron Ma- 

seres. 1783. 

Letters, stating particulars and lowest , to he 
sent to Messas.Uere & Dator, Publishers of * NO ES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Dwrw's Henacorc Visrration or Wares. By Meyrick. 2 Vols. Folio, 
Fox's Srarcues. 6 Vols. 
on anp Faste. 4 Vols. 8vo. 


Wanted by C. J. Sheet, Bookseller, 10. King William Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Fatenps tx Councit. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. Pickering. 
Wanted by 7. Matchard, 187. Piccadilly. 


Man's Parts2and4. Oxford. 1817. Small paper ig 
blue wrappers. 


Wanted by Messrs. Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


fatices to Correspondents, 


During the last two weeks we have received so many papers of interest, 
including Mr. Smith on the Candor Pamphlets and the Authorship of 
Junius ; Dr. Doranon the Merino Flocks of Louis XVI. and George 
ILI. ; Difficulties of Chaucer. No. 11 ; Old Proverbial Phrases; Music in 
the Universities; William Pulteney, Earl of Bath ; Milton's Blind- 
ness ; Cardinal York and the Stuart Papers ; Honour of a Peer ; Shake 
sperian Articles by Mr. Arrowsmith and Mr. Singer, ac., that we arg 
compelled to crave the patience of their writers. They shall be inserted 
as rapidly as our space will admit. 


M. J. J., the writer of the article respecting the Applebee Family 
in“ N. & Q.” of April \7, and M. E. M., wi paper respecting Ghowt 
Stories appeared in“ N. & Q.” of April 3, are requested to say how let- 
ters may be addressed to them. 


Mac. Will ovr correspondent send us the paginal reference in Joceline 
of Brakelond where the Antiphon is mentioned ; also the edition, Latin or 
English, he has consulted. — The authority for Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 
marriage with Mrs. Joanna Bridges is Jones's (not Smith's) manuscripts. 
Consult Taylor's Works, by Heber and Eden, vol. i. pp. x. xxxv. edit. 
1854, and Willmott’s Jeremy Taylor, a Biography, p. 118, edit. 1847. 


Snacian. Hodges Shaughsiwware’s monument was erected just without 
the consecrated burial-ground of St. Botolph, Bishopagate, so that it was 
most probably destroyed when New Broad Street was built. A more 
s— translation of the inscription is given in Maitland’s London, vol. il. 

de 

“ Norss awo Quenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty R Th iption for Stamero Cortes for 


Sin Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half 
yearly is 4d., which may be paid by Post Of Order 
favour essns. Bere axo Dacor, 186. Freer Staser, E.C.; to whom 
also all MONICATIONS FOR THE Eprron be 
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